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• You’re never 
too old for love! 

» Do marriage 
manuals help? 

• Is mercy killing 
justified? 


L IKE an electric motor, it has to be activated 
. by an outside energising force. Your 
thoughts are but the inner expression of your 
will, directed through your brain to the outer 
achievement of your desires and your ambition 
for greater achievement in life. You can learn 
how to direct your thought energy towards a 
specific objective to produce positive results. 
Learn how to marshal your mental powers to 
improve your business and social career. 


YOUR BRAIN CANNOT THINK! 


It is merely the vehicle through which YOU direct every action of your life. 

The Rosicrucian teachings enable intelligent 
men and women to benefit almost immediately 
from the guidance of great intelligences who 
have progressed far beyond the boundaries 
of conventional study. If you sincerely feel 
you are now ready, with an open mind un- 
fettered by orthodox prejudice, to accept 
new and absorbing truths, write for our free 
32-page boofe, "The Mastery of Life." 
Dedicated to an inspiring objective, the 
attainment of the universal Brotherhood of 
Mankind, the Rosicrucians are a Non- 
Religious. Non-Political, Non-Profit Making 
Fraternity. 

"The Mastery of Life" has been written to 
enable progressive, thinking men and women 
to obtain an insight into the advanced 
teachings of this Fraternity. You are invited, 
though not urged, to write for this book. No 
assurance is implied that every applicant 
receiving "The Mastery of Life" will be 
accepted for membership of the Rosicrucians. 

Please use the coupon below or write to: 

SCRIBE: Q.S.M. 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

BOX 3988, G.P.O., SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


i Scribe: Q-S.M. 

! The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

■ BOX 3988, G.P.O.. SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
' Please send me, without cost, the book. "THE 


MASTERY OF LIFE." 
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Are YOU 

about to paint 
or redecorate? 



This ingenious color wheel 
put out by Australian House 
and Garden and B.A.L.M. 
enables YOU to personally 
choose a wide range of 
beautiful, modern, decora- 
tor colors for your Home. 
Each Selector is only 5/-. 


Keep YOUR Honse 
and Garden’s intact 
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1V/IEN and women who are lovers 
m never like to think that there 
will be a time when they can no 
longer make love. In actual fact, 
there need never be such a time, 
for love is something which ‘age 
cannot wither, nor custom stale’ and 
lovers should realise that they have 
a continuing right to love, whatever 
their age. 

People who speak of impotence in 
later years, would do well to reflect 
on this story told by a brash young 
reporter who interviewed a couple 
on the diamond anniversary of their 
wedding. He said to the husband, 
"and what do you suggest married 
couples can do when they are no 
longer capable of making love?” The 
husband (aged 70) replied, “Why 
ask me?” 

Naturally there are degrees of 
love-making. It would be foolish to 
expect the ardent love of a honey- 
moon to exist right up to middle age. 
Over the years couples should 
gradually condition themselves to 
these degrees of love-making. 

It is, after all, a matter of adjust- 
ment, and what is lost in passion 
can be more than substituted in 
tenderness. Someone once said, “We 
should grow old together, not cold 
together.” 

It is as well to remember that 
there are three phases in marriage: 
the first bliss, the period of disillusion 
and adjustment and the decisive stage 
in which couples will either grow 


together or part. Marriage has to be 
worked at; it is not something that 
has been accomplished and can be 
left alone. 

Making a marriage work is primar- 
ily the woman’s business and if she 
wishes, a wife can resurrect it if it 
has grown cold, or she can destroy 
it If it worth the effort, she will 
by her very nature, resurrect it. 

Romance can gather dust without 
disintegrating, but it is the deter- 
mination and thought which is put 
into making marriage work that 
makes it really worth while. Perhaps 
the idea sounds dull, but it is not. 

If you are a man and have your 
own business, you don’t let it go 
along on its own and take a chance; 
you work hard to make it successful. 
Why not do the same with marriage? 
A woman does not let her home run 
itself. She is the guiding force behind 
it, the supervisor. In the same way 
marriage has to be guided, supervised 
and worked at. Man, because of his 
maleness, is inclined to think his 
marriage will come along naturally, 
but the woman is usually gifted with 
that extra patience that is needed 
to pull a marriage into shape. 

Real success in sex life comes 
from, each partner understanding and 
contributing to the happiness of the 
other. This is where your middle-age 
is valuable. The young lover is often 
impatient, immature and too ardent. 
In later life he learns the lesson of 
control and patience and how to 


make his wife as happy in the sexual 
act as he is himself. 

One of the greatest lovers of all 
time. Beau Brummel, was once asked 
what was the secret of his success 
with women. He replied, “Oh I just 
treat the duchesses like loose women 
and loose women like duchesses. It 
delights both of them.” Beau Brum- 
mel said this, not when he was a 
young man, but when he was 
approaching middle age and had 
gained from his experiences. 

Actually there has never been any 
age for physical love determined, 
because it is so highly an individual 
matter and therefore rests entirely 
with the people concerned. Medically 
there is no reason why it should not 
continue right until old age. But it 
cannot do so unless sex is accom- 
panied with devotion, tenderness and 

Don’t be too practical or sensible. 
What's wrong with a man of fifty 
calling his wife “kitten” or a wife of 
the same age calling her husband 
"sweetheart”? 

There is nothing quite as wonder- 
ful as a growing love; it ripens with 
the years and can be nourished until 
the end of your days. It is some 
kind of harmony which two people 
who have lived together over a 
number of years have managed to 
establish. 

Marriage should never be dull or 
static; if it becomes. so when middle 
age approaches there is indeed a 
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You’re never 
too old to love 


Life CAN begin at forty-if 
you correctly apply benefits 
gained from the experiences 
and opportunities of youth. 


dull, boring period to look forward 
to. What we call the twilight years 
should be the best years of our life 
for we have left behind us so many 
of the problems of our youth and 

established a fund of happiness on 


One of the most important things 
about love and middle age is the 
approach to age itself. If you say 
to yourself, “I'm nearly fifty. How 
am I going to be able to continue 
with the sex act?" you are defeating 
yourself. But if you say “I’m not 
fifty yet” immediately the idea of 
continuing love life suggests itself. 


Why not regard these middle years 
as the "bonus” years where you 
reap the benefit of all your previous 
experience and really put into prac- 
tice the things that, in your im- 
maturity you were scarcely even 
aware of. 

For instance, you have as a mar- 
riage partner someone whom you 
know intimately. You know his or 
her little failings, good points, 
irritating points and, with this 
knowledge, you know what to avoid 
or what to encourage. You have a 
real partner who has been at your 
side during the tough times and with 
you when times were good. What 
better chance could you have of 
happiness? 

Remember that middle age is not 
something that descends suddenly 
and that the quality of ageing can, 
and must be, controlled. If you have 
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used the years between wisely, you 
have the most wonderful chance in 
the world that your love-making can 
continue on indefinitely. 

The disturbing physical symptoms 
which attack women at the meno- 
pause and men when they find they 
can no longer perform the sexual 
act are not lasting. Doctors tell us 
that there is no reason why love- 
making between husband and wife 
should not continue through middle 
life and into old age — not necessarily 
in the same form or degree but 
suited to changing moods and con- 
ditions. 

Any normally healthy man and 
woman can achieve this. In the last 
century ignorance on the part of 
both men and women was largely a 
contributing factor in the early 
cessation of love-making. Today we 
are more enlightened and husbands 
and wives are not, or should not be, 
ashamed to speak of sex to each 
other, or to seek help if necessary 
from their family doctor. 

An American doctor said recently, 
“Olding married people do tend to 
come together again even after 
sparse and barren years of physical 
indifference or even physical un- 
faithfulness, in an often successful 
effort to achieve, after man’s im- 
potency and woman’s monopause, 
the mutual happiness they missed or 
wantonly squandered in their youth. 
As a matter of record, there have 
been remarkable revivals of potency 
late in life among couples so be- 
latedly united.” 


An Australian doctor said that he 
had found an increasing tendency, 
since the war years, for married 
couples to be able to preserve the 
physical side of their marriage even 
until what is known as the “sunset 
years”. He agrees that this is possible 
only because the husband and wife 
ardently desire to retain, if only in 
some degree, one of the greatest 
happinesses of their married life. 

He said: “I have often been 

touched by the complete faith in 
each other of these older lovers and 
of the happiness they find in giving 
happiness. They draw on each other 
and that is the best way I know of 
welding two lives together.” 
Australians have, perhaps, more 
opportunities than people in other 
countries of being able to remain 
lovers indefinitely. They belong to 
a young, virile country where, be- 
cause of the chance to live an out- 
door energetic life, they remain 
younger, both physically and ment- 
ally. Those people who have neither 
the intelligence nor the desire to 
preserve themselves have no chance 
in whatever part of the world they 

This healthy outdoor life can, 
though, have its drawbacks as far 
as happy marriages are concerned. 

A spokesman for a marriage guid- 
ance council in Sydney, says it can 
be one of the special problems Aus- 
tralian couples face as they grow 
older. In Australia, more than in 
most other countries, the outdoor life 
plays a bigger role, particularly for 
the man. And in the years when 
running a home and caring for a 
family of children fills the woman’s 
life, the man often seeks his recrea- 
tion in sport, or other interests away 
from the home. . Then, when the 
children are off her hands, the wife 

with her husband. 

"This can be aggravated by the 
fact that one or both partners have 
become more set in their ways, less 
able or willing to change the pattern 
of their lives, make few friends, 

"This picture of divided interests 
does appear to be largely an Austra- 
lian custom and immigrants often 
express surprise at the way in which, 
even at parties or entertainment 
attended by both husbands and 
wives, the men and women tend to 
split up into two entirely separate 

"Summing up, these three prob- 
lems, not necessarily in order of 
importance, are the main handicaps 
to a continuing, happy marriage: 

“1. The mistaken idea that sex life 
should end at the menopause; 

“2. The children’s departure from 
the family circle; 

“3. The (particularly Australian) 
difficulty of a husband and wife with 
different social outlets. 

“Middle-aged couples seeking to 
find out what has gone wrong with 
their marriage must not let them- 
selves look back on the early days 
of their marriage as entirely a state 
of bliss. They must learn to look 
back at it objectively, seeing the low 
spots as well as the peaks. There is 
then more hope for them reaching 
an intelligent understanding to a 
better way of life— and love— in the 
future.” 
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Beat YOUR inferiority 


If you think you're not as good or capable as others you know, 
worrying about it won't help. Appreciation of the facts and 
dynamic action provide the cure. 


You may slip on the stairs, tumble 
an object handed to you, misunder- 
stand a traffic policeman’s signal, 
spill your soup in a restaurant or 
commit some glaring social faux 

These are only a few of count- 
less mistakes and errors in the routine 
of daily living that can make you 
feel disgusted with and critical of 
yourself to the point of a definite 
sense of inferiority. 

They're generally unimportant and 
trivial, but the way you look at 
them can play havoc with your 
whole personality. Recognise them 
as inconsequential and they'll soon 
pass out of your mind. 

With most people, these inferiority 
feelings about balance out with the 
daily feelings of superiority. Every- 
one looks on himself as pretty sane 
and smart and adult when he sees 
a drunk lurch on a tram, or a 
woman nearly get run over through 
getting out the wrong side, or a 
traffic cop pulling up a speeding ' 

But the feeling is soon erased from 


way from day to day in normal 

ed either with being inferior or 
superior, because we are correctly 
balanced and adjusted like a well- 
tuned motor. 

It is a difficult matter with a 
person who has developed an in- 
feriority complex. First recognised 
by the famous psychologist, Alfred 
Adler, it was originally applied only 
to people who believed they had 
some physical deficiency. Now it is 
known that the victim can suffer his 
inferiority torments about any one 



A golfer may be a top notch 
player but find himself consistent- 
ly runner-up in important compe- 


titions. He often develops an in- 
feriority complex about his play. It 
can prey on his mind so that his 


game will go to pieces and he really 
will be inferior. What he should 
be shown is that he has proved “in- 

only. He must have been superior 
to dozens of others and can't be so 
bad after all. 

University graduates have been 
tested by sypchiatrists. They were 
found to show a greater propor- 
tion of supposed intellectual inferi- 
ority than other groups of clerks, 
mechanics and tradesmen. Yet the 
latter were obviously not so well 
endowed with brains as the inferior- 
ity victims. 

However, there are still droves of 
people who persist in feeling in- 
ferior, and allow it to color their 
thoughts and outlook until it is defin- 
itely a “complex." 

What can they do? First they must 
bring out into the open what they 
really feel inferior about Gener- 
ally their troubles can be detected 
under one or more of five basic 


be t 


reasons are: Physical, Soci 
Career and Love. The infe 
plex almost inevitably can 
ed under one of these. 

Physical inferiority in a man is 
generally over height or build. He 
attempts often to compensate with 
pugnacity, or to boast of strength 
or athletic ability. Women victims of 
a physical inferiority complex are 
really hurt when their husband or 
male friend turns his head at a 
pretty girl in the street or glances 

People with an inferiority com- 
plex from social reasons generally 
are clumsy and shy in company. 
They shrink from rituals i 


cutler: 


S forix 


with 


function. Polite conversation is a 

They feel scared at joining a 
group in small-talk, but are hurt 
if they are not asked. A common 

plex is the obvious relish with 
which they greet news of a mis- 
fortune or trouble suffered by some- 
one enjoying social savoir faire they 
believe they lack. 

Inferiorities arising from home re- 
lationships can be just as blighting 
and are probably more deeply rooted 
than any other. It is generally caus- 
ed through an unthinking parent 

other and causing him to feel he is 


believes, generally erroneously, that 
his interests are of little import- 
ance to the others. He thinks they 
regard him as a nobody whose views 
and wishes are unworthy of consid- 

Not only parents cause such mix- 
ups. Husbands and wives can be 
just as unthinking. Often a mother- 
in-law, allied with her own son or 
daughter, can make the marriage 
partner feel inferior and “out of it.” 

Career difficulties are another pro- 
lific breeder of inferiority complex 
sufferers. The subject may endure 
agonies because of an unjust or un- 
suitable boss. Fear of his own inade- 
quacy may prevent him changing his 
job, although it is obvious he would 
be better off by doing so. It may 
hinder advancement because of re- 
fusal to accept responsibility or to 

Love, or relations with the oppo- 

cases of inferiority complex than any 
other reason. Every normal man and 
woman wishes to appear attractive to 
the opposite sex. A rebuff or appar- 
ent indifference towards you by 
someone you wish to impress can 
rouse more deep-seated inferiority 
than anything else. 

The sufferer will imagine he is 
unworthy not only of that person 
but of all others who appeal to 
him. Unhappiness and loneliness re- 
sults. He longs for love but never 
finds it because he is beaten before 
he even starts to win his woman. 

Even if he progresses to a date 

victim is usually so embarrassed be- 
cause of his own imagined short- 
comings that he never gets across 
the way he feels. Sometimes, in 
extreme cases, even if a girl tells 
him she loves him and wants him, he 
will not believe her. 

Sure of his own inferiority, he 
cannot see anyone loving him. To 
say they do, he reasons, must be 
caused by pity or some other ulterior 
motive. 

Having recognised that you are 
afflicted by feelings of inferiority 
— and identified them under the 
headings of Physical, Social, Home, 
Career and Love — you can do some- 
thing about it. 

Realise first that your inferiority 
feelings are deep-seated and too 
strong to eradicate merely by think- 

Instead, assume your feelings are 
correct and you are inferior in some 
way. Then compensate for that de- 
ficiency by concentrating on your 
strengths and assests — qualities and 
abilities in which you are obviously 
superior. Apply them to do the 
things and accomplish the success 
that your inferiority has so far pre- 
vented. 

Take the late Fiorello La Guardia, 
Mayor of New York. He was the 
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By LEO FABIAN 


son of a proud army bandmaster. 
His father wanted him to follow 
an army career too. Fiorello took 
one look at his diminutive stature 
and realised his inferiority . He 
would look ridiculous strutting round 
a parade ground. 

Instead he vvent to work with his 
strengths — organising ability, public 
speaking talent, a flair for politics 
and sincere feeling for the rights and 
conditions of the common people. 

He was a success and he had no 
sense of inferiority about his height. 
He used to laugh and joke about it. 

Eleanor Roosevelt in her autobi- 
ography has candidly admitted that 
as a girl she was not a beauty. An 
unthinking relative once told her 
she was an “ugly duckling” with no 
hone of competing with the glamor 
girls in her high social set for any 
eligible males in the matrimonial 
Held. 

A first-class inferiority complex 
could have been created had Eleanor 
not been an intelligent, well-adjust- 
ed and particularly adult girl. In- 
stead of worrying about her looks, 
she concentrated on her mind and 
friendly personality. Finally, as a 
poised, charming woman with mental 
qualities that impressed every man 
she met, she attracted one of the 
most eligible young men in the coun- 
try. the future president Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

Sometimes it is possible to eradi- 

direct action than compensating 1 " 1 for 
it with your good Points, and sub- 
stituting your strength for your 
weakness. Instead, if you are par- 
ticularly strong-minded, you recog- 
nise your inferiority and then throw 
yourself into the task of correcting 


of 


was a likeable young fellow 
week-end beach crowd. He 
t bad looking, but because 
scrawny, under-developed 


to • first base at impressing any of 
the current crop of teen-age beach 
lovelies. 

Instead of brooding his way to an 
A1 inferiority complex, (or even of 
concentrating on his other good 
points as most people find the best 
Geoff 


refen 


>sitive 


He 

l and r 


himself ragged for 
”ntil_ he built himself a set of 
"le most popular beach 
vould whistle at. Today 
strutting husky, fight- 


Adonises 


ine off female attentioi 
Study your own case, objectively, 
not subjectively. Decide what your 
difficulty is. Then apply the psycho- 
logical principles we have set out 
n top. of it and make your- 


self E 
tive a 


re-balan .. 

nd definitely hoppier person 
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Do marriage manuals help ? 


Untrained persons aren’t successful in business — get 
most people blithely enter marriage without training. 


By PETER MASTERS 


ALL people of mature age can look 
' _v back on their own personal sex 
experiences, going back as far as the 
pre-adolescent period of 8 to 11 years 
of age. 

Almost invariably the story is one 
of grouping in the dark, from the 
first glimmerings of awareness that 
there is such a thing as sex until 
semi-enlightenment comes, by acci- 
dent or design. 

In the strict privacy of our minds 

line, as to what this sex business is 
all about. 

A boy sees a girl, a girl sees a 
boy, and each experiences a new 
sensation. The onset of attraction by 
the opposite sex throws the girl, or 
boy, into confustion with only the 
vaguest idea as to what is happening. 

Then, with the arrival of the age 
of puberty comes a new and more 
positive phase. Again, more often 
than not, a man-size conflict goes on 
in the young mind, with, perhaps, no 
mentor in whom to confide. 

The initial confusion, caused by 
a newly acquired ability to repro- 
duce one's species is probably the 
most disturbing upheaval in the 
whole of one’s personal history. 

Then, anything can happen. The 


adolescent can, as shown in every- 
day occurrences, quite easily go tem- 
porarily off the rails. Self -abuse, 
homosexuality, promiscuity, even the 
birth of children, may ensue, all of 
which might have been avoided if 

of his way to help give the adoles- 
cent some positive advice and guid- 

Many teen-agers show an unhealthy 
interest in sex matters, and all the 
time they are playing with fire. 

They hug their new possession to 
themselves, and feel a certain diffi- 
dence about confiding in Dad or 
Mum. These responsible people, in 
their turn, hesitate to butt in on so 
delicate and personal a matter as 
sex — unless, of course, they are 
asked questions, or receive an invita- 
tion to a full discussion of the 


And so, more otten than not, tms 
shuttered world of pristine sex goes 
on, with only precept, self-control, 
and self-respect in what is, relative 

And then we get to the stage of 
courtship and marriage, the most 
pleasant and wonderful of all the 
ages of man. 

It is at this stage that the ques- 


tion of the advisability of marriage 



serious business of sex relations. 


Do they serve a useful and neces- 
sary purpose? That is a question of 
considerable importance sociologically 
and biologically. 

Since 1945 the world’s best-selling 
books have been those dealing 
with marriage. Of more than 120 
different titles produced in the Eng- 
lish language, there has not been 
one flop. 

The contents alone have not been 
wholly responsible for the books’ 
success. They have had immense 
publicity through spirited attacks by 
people who think that marriage 
manuals do more harm than good. 

There are those critics, for instance, 
who claim that these books — some 
of which are exceedingly frank — are 
usually bought by sexually mal- 
adjusted people. But booksellers, 
good judges of character, say that 
the great majority of buyers are 
genuine seekers after knowledge. 

They say, further, that while men 
buy the most books, women are the 

interesting to note that a leading 


Sydney bookshop recently sold 600 
copies o£ a noted marriage manual 
to a clergyman who intended to make 
a gitt of them to each couple he 

However, it would be surprising 
indeed if the couples concerned 
haven't already at least two titles 
in their possession. Nobody becomes 
embarrassed these days to be pre- 
sented with a marriage manual. 

A big thing in favour of marriage 
books is that almost without ex- 
ception, they are written by doctors, 
clergymen or sociologists. Two of 
the frankest and straightforward — 
Sex Life in Marriage and Sex Ful- 
filment in Marriage— were written 
by ministers. 

But despite tremendous official sup- 
port for such books, ^many qualified 

grounds. 

The most frequent criticism goes 
like this: “Sex is an instinct. Books 
only make trouble by trying to ex- 
plain activities that should be in- 
stinctive. Throw away the books and 
our difficulties will vanish.” 

Advocates of the book admit that 
they would indeed be superfluous — if 
our instincts hadn’t been throttled. 

World authority Dr. Abraham 
Stone says: “We long ago ceased to 
respond in an, instinctive manner to 
sexual stimuli. From early infancy 
our sex impulses are subject to 
restriction, suppressions and taboos. 
These inhibitions are not easily 
thrown off after wedlock and the 
development of an adequate sex life 
in marriage cannot, therefore, be 
left to nature altogether. It requires 
a conscious and intelligent effort for 
its realisation.” 

Many critics say that books do 
harm by taking the mystery out of 
sex. To this, guidance experts have 
a sharp retort: “With one marriage 
in three ending in divorce or separa- 
tion perhaps we could well do with 
a little less mystery.” 

A further objection is that books 
lead many couples to expect too 
much of marriage. Husbands and 
wives who have achieved reasonable 
adjustment read a book and decide 
they're being cheated; they have not 
experienced the sensations the boob 
says they should. 

Still another objection stresses the 
fact that book learning destroys 
spontaneity in marriage relations. 
This is, indeed, a valid criticism. 
But it does not mean that manuals 
should be distrusted entirely; rather 
that readers should exercise better 
judgment. 

Dr. Stone gives this warning: “It 
is doubtful whether it is necessary 
to become book-conscious or to 
follow any particular routine in the 
art of sex. One should preferably 
develop one's own ingenuity and 
skill in this field and make sex life 
a mutual adventure." 

Excessive reliance on books is 
capable of producing another peculiar 
effect — overcaution on the man’s 
part The earliest marriage books 
foamed with fierce indignation over 
the so-called rape of the wedding 
night. Conscientious grooms took the 
authors' warnings against haste and 
exuberance so seriously that, with 
exaggerated tenderness for their 
bride’s terrors, they postponed, with- 


r ;he basic rite of the 

wedding night. This, of course, was 
every bit as traumatic for the baffled 
bride as outright assault. 

A real danger in consulting a mar- 
riage book is that the reader will get 

ago. Many of these books are abso- 
lutely outdated. 


One, v 


n by a doc 




lished in 1919, recommends 
“safe periods" in the rhythm method 
of family planning, the period now 
known to be the time of greatest 
fertility. 

But despite their failings, marriage 
manuals are an influence for the 

e of 

fmeiy~ unflattering to the average 
husband, who, according to practic- 
ally every author, is a clumsy lover. 
Thus the book is addressed to the 
well-meaning but inept husband, by 
way of his wife. 

These books set out to do two 
things: to instruct the unitiated in 
the fundamentals of a sensible mar- 
riage relationship, and to impart the 
specific know how of sex technique. 

As a rule they begin with the 
assumption that the reader’s knowl- 
edge of the human body is about 
zero. From a quick lesson in anatomy, 
illustrated with charts and drawings, 
the books proceed to the mechanism 
of reproduction, the problems of 
physical and psychological adjust- 
ment and the disharmonies likely to 

The ignorance of these matters, 
displayed by otherwise intelligent 
people, prove the need for clear 
pictures. 

The causes and cures of frigidity 
— one of the most frequent causes of 
marital unhappiness— invariably re- 
ceive great space in marriage books. 

Undoubtedly, frigidity is the most 
compelling single impetus which 
sends women— and men, too— running 
to text books. Frigidity is a wide 
term, covering complaints from total 
absence of sexual feeling to presence 
of feelings but inability to experience 

Dr. Kinsey says that 67 per cent, 
of educated women are frigid. Other 
authorities range the figure from 50 
per cent, down to 25 per cent. 

Obviously, if marriage manuals 
can do something about this, they 
are doing good, for any frigid woman 
is inevitably a candidate for un- 
happy marriage and, quite probably, 
a divorce. 

And they can do something. Where 
the cause is ignorance, doctors and 
others have found that the simplest 
of books can achieve wonders. 

n those cases where frigidity 


3 fro 




. physic 


greatest contrit 
the naturalness 

love-making ana caressing that 
profitably precede intercourse than 
in their elucidation of the actual 
details of the relationship. Shackled 
though we often have been by sheer 
ignorance of our bodies, we have 
been equally shackled by false 
attitudes about using or enjoying 

In many cases the benefits of the 
books are oblique rather than direct. 
For instance, a couple may be acutely 
'' ' something ir ““ 


their 


Tiage. The 


...ritable and dissatisfied; the hus- 
band disappointed. They read a mar- 
riage book— and suddenly all goes 
well. 

The book didn’t necessarily offer 
a documented cure for their par- 
ticular marital ailment. But it did 
put them in a frame of mind that 
made it possible to intelligently 
diagnose their difficulties. 

Instead of brooding in silence, each 
mentally blaming the other and 
working up a feeling of resentment 
and anxiety, the couple, after read- 
ing the book, sat down and discussed 
their problem. They found that they 
had acquired from the book a 
vocabulary with which to discuss 
problems. Words, which all 

-'- J i childhood 

and freely, 
in took on 
of 


s had c 

taboo, now came easil 
Their conversation s 
the matter-of-fact fc — 
volume they had just read. They 
assessed faults without rancour, picked 
up a few tips from the author, and, 
in a remarkably short time, straight- 
ened out their difficulties. 

In research for his book, The Sex 
Life of the Human Female, Dr. Kin- 
sey asked thousands of women: 
“Have marriage books helped you?” 
Most said, in effect: “Yes, they 
have helped us because they have 
taught our husbands more.” 

Dr. Dickinson, dean of sex experts 
and pioneer in marital research says 
emphatically: “Mating belongs among 
those activities in which instruction 
can foster needed skills and forestall 
grievous blunders. This holds par- 
ticularly for the mismanaged physical 
relation most often leading to 
divorce as a result of leaving it to 
nature. Men, particularly, need in- 
struction. Untrained men and women 

career, yet most of them blithely 
sail into marriage without training. 
Today, production and quality of 
larriage books are at their peak, 
years of experiment. Top 


aftei 


maladjustment , . 

obstruction the most erudite book 
useless. 

Marriage books conduct a con- 
centrated offensive against the old 
hush-and-pretend attitude. They help 
remove the burden of stigma and 
guilt of “not nice”, so often associated 
with questions of sex. They stress the 
differences that exist in the tempo 
and direction of response in men 
and women. They offer specific help 
in specific difficulties 

In her “Marriages 


pecialist 


; their know- 




ledge available. 

If the trend lasts; if the marriage 
manuals are used intelligently and 
not slavishly; if book learning is 
backed up by tenderness and a spirit 
of mutual co-operation, perhaps 
these volumes will make a dent in 
the tremendous mountain of marital 
troubles. 

They may even put an end to the 
saddest words in the English 
language when spoken by those in 
marital difficulties— “If I had only 
known!" 
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EYES, 


If you find 


By BERNARD L. CALMUS 


MANY people complain bitterly 
VA that nothing ever happens to 

thing remains the same, without any 
difference. Do they really want that 
excitement which some people can 
i nly find in the jungles, lion-hunting? 
Or is it just that they are bored 
with life because it has become 
monotonous. 

It is disturbing to find how many 
people there really are in this world, 
a lot of them young people, who 
are so bored with life that they have 
to find distraction in all sorts of 
pursuits which themselves, in turn, 
become boring. 

If you are trying to run away from 
yourself in this way, by chasing after 
rainbows, by envying those who 
steal cars just for the hell of it, 
who gang up on others, not because 
Ihey are vicious but because life is 
otherwise so monotonous and un- 
interesting to them— understand right 
now that you con live an adventurous 
life, just by seeing and hearing. 

Seeing is not merely a physical 
reflex action, neither is hearing. You 
can certainly hear; but to hear with 
your ears and to hear with your 
senses are two entirely different 
things, and in the difference lies the 
secret of finding adventure. 
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When you are trying to escape your 
own mental possibilities you may 
seek adventure in the more fictional 
plane, because when people talk 
about adventure they have identified 

tional or factual, whose adventures 
they would like to follow — if only in 

This is a form of escapism, and 
it is not entirely unhealthy. But it 
does become unhealthy when you 
become so identified with fictional 
dreams that you live away from the 
facts of life because you can’t bear 
to face up to them. 

This desire to escape from the 
facts of life centres in the mistaken 
belief that they are too difficult to 
face. The easy way out is to get 
away into a world where the only 
adventure lies in shooting a lion . . . 
or trapping a rabbit; in defying the 
traffic laws ... or poking a police- 
man on the nose. 

Some people never fully mature 

their lives. They are often grumpy, 
hard to live with and make unhappy 
marriage partners and certainly bad 
parents — not because they want to be 
but because, living in a world of 
their own in which they are the 
centre of vicarious adventures 


(adventures they don't always 
actually figure in but identify them- 
selves with others who do), they 
have lost complete touch with the 
real world. 

It is never too late to change this 

change it right now. 

Firstly, there is an important 
interplay of physical and mental 
senses. Every one of your senses is 
a two-part entity. It is not just a 
physical sense, that is only one aspect 
of it, and the minor one at that. 
The other and more important aspect 
is mental. 

The eyes are the physical parts 
of seeing, but to relay the im- 
pressions they get, mental messages 
have to be sent to your brain and 
translated to your sense of per- 
ception or understanding. If there is 
an ideal partnership between the 
physical and mental senses, you not 
only see, but you understand. 

The ears are the physical parts of 
hearing. But in order to translate 
what they pick up, mental messages 
must race up to your brain and con- 
vey an impression or a series of 
impressions. In both cases a mental 
picture is built up for your intelli- 

That is what is supposed to happen 
in a well-balanced and regulated 
personality, and the same applies 

If this is the way you use your 
eyes and ears you will find far 
more adventure in life than your 
friend who feels that he has to go 
into the jungle for his adventure. 
While he is wistfully longing for 
his chance to set off for the wilds, 
you are going to plunge boldly into 
life with a new excitement, and 
reap the rewards for people who 
know how to see with their eyes and 
hear with their ears. 

How can this come about? You 
set out to work this morning, and 
what happened: if you are not yet 
using your senses adequately and 
to their fullest extent, you will 
probably be wholly or partially 
stumped by this question. You will 
pause and try and think back. With 
what result? Could you recall all 
the people and the sights you saw? 

This simple test has been given 
to hundreds of people and the results 
have largely been negative. Until 
asked to recall what they had seen 
only a few minutes beforehand they 
honestly believed they were seeing 
and hearing to the best of their 
ability. 

Test yourself right now. What did 
YOU hear and see this morning? Is 
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life monotonous and lacking in excitement', 

you don't know How to use your eyes properly. 


it all a blur— not a complete blank— 
but a blur? 

In other words, you have probably 
used your eyes and ears automatic- 
ally, as physical necessities, but not 
in conjunction with your senses 
which would have registered those 
deep impressions which make nothing 
forgettable. 

What sort of excitement can you 
expect when you are making full 
use of your senses? Go back to this 
morning. You saw a number of 
people, perhaps your friends or 
neighbours among them, and you 
most certa inl y heard the sounds of 
traffic. But did you note them? Were 
your eyes and ears fully alert, taking 
in impressions and sending messages 
to the brain— not just to say, "Here’s 
Bill: say ‘Hello’ to him” (which 
they will do, automatically) but to 
say, “Here’s Bill. He looks happy 
today— his face is really brighter. 
He’s got a new suit— it’s well cut, 
sits nicely on him, and makes him 
look quite a man!" 

This is the difference between see- 
ing and noting with the eyes. In 
the mere act of seeing, your brain 
will act automatically, you will do 
nothing independent of a reflex 
action. In the act of seeing in con- 
junction with those senses which 
summed Bill up for you, you went 
a great step forward— you observed. 
" i stepped right out of t h “ 


of i 
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You saw people in the street;' 
could you recognise them again if 
you saw them after a lapse of time? 
If you say you couldn’t, not even 
partially recall then 




adequately 


.--.a act of passing the time 
with a friend doesn’t imply that 
you noted him. You should note any 
special differences of clothes, out- 
look or behaviour. When you said 
‘hullo’ and passed on you probably 
took him so much for granted that 
you carried on as if he wasn’t there 
at all. You merely saw a figure that 
you recognised and acknowledged, 
but you did not observe him. 

In taking anything for granted, you 
have acted automatically, as an 
automaton, hearing without really 
hearing. Could you sit down, in your 
own home and distinguish sounds? 
This is the hoot of a car, that was 
the rumble of distant thunder, the 
croak of bull-frogs, the cry of a 
child? 

When your senses are only half 
used, you hear a confused babble; 


i your senses ; 


! fully used, 

... i distinguish every different 
sound, and the mental exercise is an 
excitement in itself. 

To make the fullest use of your 
senses they must be exercised. Noting 
is an art which has to be cultivated, 
and its use is the difference between 
living dully and living adventurously 
—between just seeing and hearing 
the obvious, and seeing, hearing and 
noting as you should. Life will cease 
to be boring because it is no longer 
monotonous — something new is 

ar When 6 yoif complain that nothing 
new ever happens, the fault lies 
within yourself. Learn to observe 
and note, and don’t take things for 
granted. The results of putting this 
into action— the mental alertness that 
follows, the actual feeling of well- 
being, the eager quest for observing 
new things which will continually 
crop up! 

Effects won’t be confined entirely 
to yourself, you’ll almost surely see 
the reaction on friends, on your 
employer and on the people around 


: very important e 
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t which 
noting of 


things you see will be the incre. 
ing ability you will have for re- 
membering things. 

Those individuals— and they are 
countless in number — who complain 
of a poor memory, usually believe 
that this is some “defect” in their 
make-up. In other words they've 
either ‘got it’ or they haven’t and 
what’s more, can’t help it. 

You’ll find that close observa- 
tion and noting will automatically 
set you on a course of memory 
training. A good memory is not 


something you’re born with, but an 
ability which can be developed by 
proper training. 

Then go a step further— change 
your routine. You must know people 
who, day in and day out, year after 
year, have regulated their actions by 
the clock; the slightest deviation 
throws them out completely. Without 
realising it perhaps, they carry on 
living in a habit pattern. 

These are the people who go into 
decline when they are forced to 
retire from business or, if women, 
they need no longer look after a 
family and even become ill because 
they can no longer carry out a pre- 
cise routine. Sitting around in arm- 
chairs, or lying in bed, their senses 
wander aimlessly, their minds back 
to the days when routine was a safe 
anchorage for them. 

Routine is necessary to a great 
extent, and we must have it in order 


to know where we are. It becomes 
a bad thing only when it is so 
rigidly fixed that our programme for 
every day in the week has been 
mapped out. We know exactly where 
we are going, exactly what we intend 
to do this day fortnight 

We have stultified ourselves be- 
cause we have lost the pleasure of 
anticipation. You cannot do away 
with the thrill of anticipation with- 
out something happening. 

Plan ahead so that you can have 
some idea where you are going in 
life, but leave enough margin in your 
plans to anticipate. Anticipate the 
pleasures and the difficulties, and 
the satisfaction of working out ways 
and means of overcoming those 
difficulties, the pleasure of looking 
forward to pleasure— all great stimu- 
lants to adventure. 

There are three great needs in 
life that, properly developed, can 
bring you excitement, adventure and 
good health. To develop your 
powers of observation, seeing behind 
the obvious; to vary your routine; 
and to anticipate. 

Take an ordinary day. You might 
wake up and say to yourself, “Back 
to the old grind, same old sticky 
toil. Wish it was Saturday!" You im- 
mediately burden yourself with a 
mental strain. This is anticipation but 
in a very negative form. It is not 
the true anticipation which is part 
of an adventurous personality, and 
from the psychological angle it could 
not actually be an anticipation be- 
cause you have already told yourself 
what is going to happen as a definite 
fact without any guessing. It’s the 
guessing that provides the excitement 

Wake up and think instead, “I’ll 
go to work a different way this 
morning. I’ll go along such and such 
a street, there might be some new 
displays in the shop windows. I 
might meet an old friend.” Instantly, 
you've buoyed yourself up! you’ve 
anticipated something pleasurable, 
varied your routine and you’ve told 
yourself that you’re 'going to look 
out for certain things to happen. 

That is what you should be doing 
all day long— finding adventure in 
your own life, by varying routine at 
every opportunity, anticipating con- 
tinually no matter if what you think 
might happen — doesn't happen at all 
(for the adventure is in the thought 
that it might, therefore it can 
happen). 

Reach behind the obvious! Adven- 
tures are happening all the time, 
but you’ve got to be able to recognise 
them when you see them. 
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IS MERCY-KILLING 
JUSTIFIED? 

Would you administer a lethal dose 
to someone you loved — or a stranger 
for that matter — if you knew they only 

had a limited painful time to live? By COLIN MERRILL 
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Should 1 


i think that those people 
have to bear incurable 
and for whom the medical 
give no hope, should be 
' put out of their misery? 
se who are incurably 
insane, or so deeply mentally de- 
fective as to be completely useless, 
be dealt with similarly by means of 
euthanasia? These questions have 
been considered, answered and con- 
tradicted almost since time began. 

The ancient Greeks, including the 
tough men of Sparta, believed in a 
policy of the survival of the fittest, 
and consequently hopeless weak- 
lings, were disposed of automatically. 

■Euthanasia’ is defined in the 
Oxford Dictionary as being "a quiet 
and easy death”. Most ordinary 
people call this operation simply as, 
"mercy-killing”. 

The immortal French composer 
Hector Berlioz wrote of the death of 
his dearly-loved sister who died of 
cancer of the breast following six 
months of horrible suffering: “And 
not a doctor dared have the human- 
ity to put an end to this martyrdom 
by letting my sister inhale a bottle 
of chloroform.” 

A well-known English doctor 
named Harry Roberts received this 
letter from one of his patients: “As 
I anticipated, I can no longer swallow 
milk. My poor starved bones are 
sore. I am so weak that I hope you 
will assure my wife that my life is 
now very short. I thank you for 
your kind attention, and I want to 
make one last request of you. I 
i will grant it. You know 


the to: 
that i: 


u know 
s but a 


■. Will you s 

from this painful death? I am. Yours 
gratefully — ” 

Professional soldiers and profes- 
sional hangman are legally permitted 
to put people to death. Indeed, in 
certain circumstances it is their 
positive duty to do so. Then why 
should not doctors be authorised to 
put helpless sufferers out of their 

Any humane person would put a 
mortally wounded animal to death, 
and so spare the brute a painful 


death-struggle. Then why not a 
human being? 

The official answer to these ques- 
tions is that as the law stands at 
present a doctor mercy-killing one of 
his patients would be guilty of 

The matter is largely one of con- 
science and sensitivity. There can't 
be the least doubt that some doctors 
are so full of overwhelming pity 
for a suffering and dying patient 
that they surreptitiously administer 
an overdose of something to the 
wretched sufferer. Most probably 
nobody except the doctor himself 
knows; and nobody takes any legal 

And laymen can, and do some- 
times, get away with mercy-killing. 

In England in 1927 a woman died 
of tuberculosis and curvature of the 
spine. She had had many children, 
and of the five who still lived, one — 
a little girl of four— had contracted 
tuberculosis, and then developed 
gangrene of the face after an attack 
of measles. 

The doctor attending the case had 
told the father that the little girl 
couldn’t possibly recover. According 
to a report of this case in Britain’s 
leading medical journal “The 
Lancet”, the father “nursed the child 
with devoted care”. 

One morning, after sitting up all 
night with her, his powers of en- 
durance and patience suddenly 
petered out and in sheer desperation 
he drowned the child in the bath. 
Then he went and gave himself up 
to the police. 

Of course, the father was charged 
with murder; and in due time he 
stood his trial. All the evidence, 
including the medical evidence, was 
tendered in such a way that it loaded 
the dice heavily in the defendant’s 
favour. 

In his summing up, the presiding 
Judge, Mr. Justice Branson, said: "It 

thought when one comes to consider 
that had this poor child been an 
animal instead of a human being, 
so far from there being anything 
blameworthy in the man’s action in 
putting an end to its suffering, he 


would actually have been liable to 
punishment if he had not done so.” 
(English law regards allowing animals 
to undergo unnecessary suffering as 


The jury retired, but soon returned 
with a verdict of “Not Guilty"; and 
the public and the Press applauded 

Up to now you’ve seen some of the 
arguments wholly in favour of 
euthanasia. But the matter isn’t as 
simple as it may seem. 

If we attempt to apply to man- 
kind the moral code which we apply 
to the lower animals, we soon find 
ourselves in deep water. We think 
nothing of sending cattle, sheep, and 
pigs to abattoirs, so that we can 
eat their flesh. On the other hand, 
no human being but a cannibal kills 
and eats another human being. 

Advocates of mercy-killing include 
incurable victims of mental disease 
or low-grade mental deficiency 
among those who should be put per- 
manently to sleep. But read this 
letter which the mother of a hope- 
lessly mentally defective young man 
recently sent to a Sydney news- 
paper: 

“As a mother of one of those 
mentally deficient babies now grown 
to manhood physically though not 
mentally, I venture to offer an 
opinion on the subject of euthanasia. 
Fortunately my child did not suffer 
real physical pain. His is a case of 
hopeless retarded mentality. There 
are many such as he, and although 
in those cases the parents suffer 
torments, the child lives in a little 
world of his own and is quite happy. 


“Many times it has been said to 
me: Wouldn’t it have been better 
if he had died in infancy? To those 
I say, definitely no! He needed all 
our love and care, and in a measure, 
responded. The experience has been 
enriching in that I no longer fret 
over the trivial things of life. 

“Also, while his kind are living 
there is always a possibility of a 
cure. Science has made great strides, 
and will continue so to do, but if all 
those children are discarded at 
infancy, then some parent may be 
deprived of the joy of parenthood, 


as another child may be impossible. 

“While there is life there is hope. 
Each should be allowed to live out 
his allotted span. God is more 
merciful than we give Him credit 

The modern move towards volun- 
tary enthanasia has been in opera- 
tion at- least since 1873, and probably 
before that. In that year, the Hon. 
Lionel Tollemache, a distinguished 
writer of his day, wrote an -article 
in “The Fortnightly Review" plead*, 
ing for voluntary euthanasia. 

In 1907 Dr. C. E. Goddard put 
forward suggestions “in favour of 
terminating absolutely hopeless cases 
of injury and disease”. 

He said: “I am satisfied of this, 
that when once it was recognised 
that it was lawful to accept the 
means of relief at all, it would be 
gratefully accepted by thousands of 
suffering creatures in the years to 
come as a God-given escape. I am 
sure that more, than half the opposi- 
tion will arise from cruel prejudice 
... I am convinced that if the 


operating surgeons were witnesses 
to the last sufferings of some of 
their patients, they would not ignore 
the subject in their text-books." 

In 1935 a Voluntary Euthanasia 
Legalisation Society was formed in 
London with the distinguished 
surgeon, Lord Moynihan, in the chair, 
and some very well-known men and 
women — people in public and re- 
ligious life, as well as medicine and 
politics — gave this movement their 
blessing. The inaugural ^activities of 

the time, when most people, in a 
vague way, gave it their sympathy. 

Despite its influential backing, this 
movement didn’t really get any- 
where. Somehow it got bogged down, 
just as Eugenics (the science of 
breeding) did after Sir Francis 
— Galton— its main modern advocate 
had publicised and popularised his 
theories. 

Probably the main reason why 
euthanasia has not come to legalised 
fruition is that it opens up a danger- 
ous door— a door of doom which 


might well include foul and wilful 
murder. Where should— where could 
— the line be drawn? The same ques- 
tion remains for consideration today. 

At the inaugural meeting of the 
Voluntary Euthanasia Society in 
London, one doctor said: “Once 

asserted, the principle is likely to 
have extensions. It has already been 
hinted that pain would not be a 
necessary condition. Uselessness 
would equally serve.” 

Countless old people become use- 
less. Is the fact that they have be- 
come, relatively speaking, passengers 
in life, enduring no pain, but perhaps 
enjoying the passing panorama of 
life and the joy of past memories, 
- to earmark them as candidates for 
euthanasia? To most of these old 
people life is still sweet, though 
activity has ceased; and they would 
not dream of volunteering for a 
lethal dose. 

Many- a social pest and parasite, 
many an idle, pampered lady of 
wealth and fashion, and many a 
(Continued on page 47) 









This Quiz is meant to help you analyse your feelings 
of inferiority, if any; to help you to understand them, 
and to act as a guide to overcoming any particular 
aspect you may have. If you come oil with a hundred 
points, you are very good indeed, and don’t need to 
worry: you can take your Stand with anyone! If you 
have over fifty but under eighty, you need to improve; 
of you have under fifty, it is about time you took your- 
self in hand. Remember that nobody is hopeless— an 
inferiority complex is meant to be conquered; and the 
only person who can really conquer it is YOU! 

1. When you are in company, do you feel uneasy? Do 
you want to run away? Or do you feel comfortable 
and interested in the people you meet? 


backbiting to yourself? Do you join in with them, 
enjoying the pleasure of backbiting? Or do you 
prefer to cut them short and leave them? 

8. Do you stand up for your own opinions, no matter 
what anyone else says? Or can you easily see the 
other side of a question and so admit there are more 
sides than one to any question? Or are you ready 
to admit that your opinion must necessarily be 
wrong because someone else says so? 

7. Do you plan out your campaign of life, so that you 
can know where you are going? Or do you live 

you are going to do tomorrow? 


2. When someone is accused of a crime of any sort, 
however small, do you at once feel guilty yourself, 
although knowing you are innocent? Or do you 
carry on with your own work and take no notice 
of what is being said to the other person? 

3. Do you blush when being introduced to strangers? 
Or, despite a little nervousness, can you pretend not 
to be nervous, though still being so? Or do you 
genuinely feel pleased to meet them? 

4. Would you rather be alone, genuinely, because you 
like being alone? Or because meeting people is an 
ordeal? Or would you rather go out and meet 
people any time? 

5. When someone is “backbiting” someone else, do you 
automatically become uncomfortable as relating that 


8. Are you always belittling yourself, thinking that 
nothing you do will come out right just because you 
are doing it? Or do you decide upon a thing, work 
on it, then carry it out without question? 


9. 


Do you prefer not to encourage friends because you 
are afraid of their effect on you? Or do you like 
having friends who are stronger-willed than you 
because you like to be led? Or do you like to 
lead so much that you will quarrel with friends 
who refuse to be led? Or do you just like people 




10. Are you always conscious of the world as an 
audience, and you as an actor on a stage, being 
watched? Or can you carry on your way of life 
without caring whether anyone is watching you? 


ANSWERS 


1. If you feel uneasy and want to 
run away, it is because you are 
too conscious of other people and 
imagine that everybody is 
interested in your affairs. You are 
more interested in yourself than 
in others, and feel that you are 
being neglected. If you feel com- 
fortable and interested in other 
people, you can give yourself ten 
points, because you are putting 
your concentration on others so 
that your mind is too busy to be 
troubled by feelings of your own 
“inferiority”. 

2. If you are doing the first, you are 
unconsciously acting the martyr 
because you feel that you need 
to be punished and are therefore 
ready to take on someone else’s 
sin. It is a leftover from your 
ancestors, which can only be con- 
trolled by YOU consciously, once 
you know it for what it is. If 
you do the second, take ten points 
because you are co-ordinating 
your Unconscious and your Con- 
scious selves in the only manner 
possible to make you a good 
Personality. 

3. If you do the first, this is just 
another of the many aspects of 


inferiority: instead of being in- 
terested in the other person, you 
are instantly wondering what 
they think of you! Take five 
points if you do the second, be- 
cause here you are at least try- 
ing, though still conscious of the 
other person as a critic rather 
than as someone in whom you 
can be interested for his or her 
own sake. Take ten points if you 
feel the third, because only by 
being genuinely pleased to meet 
someone else can you feel enough 
interested to get away from your 
own feelings. 

4. Take five points if you feel the 
first, because, however genuine 
your desire to be alone, it reveals 
a certain amount of inferiority 
because you are unconsciously 
afraid to meet a world of critics. 
If the second, you have got your- 
self in a bad state, where you 
won’t even try to meet your 
critics. If the third, give yourself 
ten points, because you are bold 
enough to meet your critics — 
indeed, you do not think of them 


5. In the first, you feel so critical 


of yourself that you imagine 
other people feel the same way 
about you and so are ready to 
take the backbiting to yourself. If 
you do the second, you are even 
worse, because you are so critical 
of yourself that you feel you 

ing a victim outside yourself— 
in the first you yourself being 
the victim! Take ten points for 
the third, because you are too 
healthy mentally to want to 
“backbite" anyone without a 
strong basis for criticism. 

6. The first is just as bad as the 
third — both are aspects of in- 
feriority revealing themselves in 
different ways. The second shows 
a comfortable acceptance of the 
saying that there are more sides 
than one to a question. This does 
not mean that your opinion is 
necessarily right or wrong — it 
could well be either; it does not 
mean that you must bow to some- 
one else's opinion or reject it 
out of hand: it means that you 
are prepared to listen and to 
enjoy an argument about a ques- 
tion until you have reached an 
(Continued on page 49) 
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NERVE CALMING 

or advanced drugs have been de- 
veloped in the sleep medicine field 
and now scientists have added two 

The new drugs, reserpine and 
chlorpromazine are not sleep- 
inducing medicines but rather calm- 
ing or quieting drugs. Extensive and 
successful use is being made of them 
in the treatment of nervous con- 
ditions and mental disorders. 

The drugs, used in conjunction 
with those of the barbiturate family 
condition the patient so that the full 
power of the barbiturate 'can be 
utilised. 


CATTLE DISEASE 

An American doctor suggests from 
research that a major cause of some 
fatal heart conditions might be 
arrested by investigating and treat- 
ing cattle suffering from Bang's 
Disease. 

The doctor, Thomas M. Peery, says 
that this disease, known as brucel- 
losis when diagnosed in humans, may 
damage heart valves and promote a 
condition similar to rheumatic fever. 
As the symptoms can be very similar, 
some deaths previously attributed to 
rheumatic fever could have been due 
to brucellosis. 

Brucellosis, in a serious form, is 
an occupational disease of farmers, 
butchers and other people handling 
cattle, while it can be contacted in 
a mild form from drinking raw milk. 

Therefore he advocates treatment 
of the cattle disease in order to 
limit, as far as possible, transmission 
of the bacteria. 


TOO MUCH EFFORT 

Tests have shown that people tend 
to use much more force than is 
necessary when picking up objects. 
Greatest waste of force was shown 
when subjects picked up an object 
for the first time, the amount of 
force used being reduced if the per- 
formance were repeated. 

It was also shown that gloves made 
a greater difference in the amount of 
force used. Subjects, for instance, 
picking up a specially weighted and 
fitted object were found to use three 
and a half times the pound force over 
the weight of the object when they 
wore thick gloves. With surgical 
gloves about two and a quarter and 
with bare hands twice the pound 


CANCER IN PREGNANCY 

Although, happily, cancer does not 
often occur in pregnant women, tests 
for the disease should be given every 
pregnant patient. 

This warning was given by Dr. 
John I. Brewer, of the N.W. Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Chicago. 
He said tha't if the diagnosis is made 
early in pregnancy, proper treatment 
cannot be made without stopping the 
pregnancy. If diagnosed late in 
pregnancy, a living baby can be 
obtained and the cancer treated with- 
out harm to either mother or child. 


FUTURE MEDICINES 

A team of overseas scientists is 
engaged on valuable research which 
will help future drugs to have more 
specific effects on the human body. 

Their research has shown that the 
human body has a special system of 
counter agents which attack and in- 
activate present-day drugs and other 
foreign compounds. The counter 
agents are of immeasurable benefit 
because they are the boy’s natural 
protection against disease but they 
also have a detrimental effect on 
drugs being used in treatments. 

These counter agents have now 
been identified, contained in liver 
microsomes, and with the aid of 
several other recently discovered 
factors the research team is now 
putting drugs through test tube dis- 
integration identical with that of the 
human body. 

The results should be more 
specially designed drugs with a more 
specific purpose in the body, and 
which won’t break down or neutra- 
lise in normal metabolism. 


FRUIT JUICES 

Fruit juices in a new super- 
concentrated form that can be stored 
without refrigeration for at least a 
year have been developed by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The super juice is made by strip- 
ping the freshly processed fruit juice 
of its flavour essence. The juice is 
then concentrated and the essence 
restored. Packed at a temperature 
of 180 degrees Fahrenheit the super 
juice is then cooled quickly and 
can be stored in either glass or tin 
equally as well. 

NEW ANTIBIOTIC 

Tetracycline, the newest addition 
to the family of antibiotics, is ful- 
filling the promise of its early clinical 


trials. Widespread experience with 
the new drug confirms its high safety 
and effectiveness; these factors, com- 
bined with tetracycline’s ability to 
diffuse readily through body tissues, 
indicate that it will be a significant 
factor in the conquest of infectious 
disease. 

The antibiotic, also known as poly- 
cycline and bristacycline, has shown 
itself effective against a wide variety 
of disease-causing organisms. For 
-xample. North American physicans 
report striking results with brista- 
cycline in eradicating the diverse 
bacteria responsible for acne and 
other troublesome types of skin 
disease. 

According to Dr. Charles R. Rein 
and his co-workers, bristacycline 
brought a speedy response in all of 
a group of 106 patients, the majority 
of whom were suffering from 
common acne. In more than half the 
cases, the improvement was "moder- 
ate to marked” during the first week 
of treatment. 


PREGNANCY DISEASE 

One of the few remaining diseases 
of child-bearing still unconquered by 
medical science is a mysterious and 
sometimes fatal condition known as 
toxemia of pregnancy. The exact 
cause of this disease, which accounts 
for about one-third of all deaths in 
maternity cases, is not known. 

However, doctors do know that 
prompt diagnosis and treatment, 
largely by diet restrictions, can avert 
most of the fatalities, and prevent 
the loss of the unborn baby. 

Recently a new test, for detection 
of this disease a full month before 
the usual clinical symptoms appear, 
was announced by an American 
scientist. Dr. Nicholas S. Assali. In 
the test, a drug called TEAC is given 
the expectant mother. 

If no toxemia is present, a brief 
but marked drop in blood pressure 
occurs. However, if toxemia is de- 
veloping, the drug has no effect. Dr. 
Assali reported that the new method 
has proven 85 per cent, accurate in 
tests conducted on 1,000 patients. 


HAEMOPHILIA 

A scratch is the type of injury to 
which most of us are likely to give 
scant thought or attention. But in 
the case of a person suffering from 
haemophilia, a scratch could mean 
death. 

This disease of the blood is charac- 
terised by absence of one of the 
essential elements in the complicated 
process of clotting. A small cut, 
unless given prompt medical atten- 
tion, may bleed indefinitely. 

The deficiency helps physicians in 
the diagnosis of haemophilia. A good 
example was provided by the case 
of a ve-year-old boy with a tendency 
to bleed excessively and suspected to 
be suffering from haemophilia. A 
sample of his plasma was mixed with 
that of three known haemophiliacs. 
Clotting soon became evident. 

This made it clear to doctors that 
the boy’s blood disease, although 
similar to haemophilia, was in fact 
not that disorder. As the doctors 
knew, no instance has yet been found 
of clotting resulting from the mix- 
ture of haemophiliac plasma samples. 
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“I just love horses , don't 



ncr, then a washing machine, an ironer, then a tli 
i a garbage disposal unit — what do you do all day ?” 
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“ Careful , J.B.l” 
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Push Button Pegasus 


Steve learned that you can do a lot of things 
just by pushing a button— even lose thirty 
thousand pounds ... er ... up the drain. 


‘"TRANSPARENT, blue men— hooey! 

1 You blokes have all got the 
D.T.’s!" He congratulated himself on 
this parting shot as the bar door 
swung behind him and the night air 
slapped at the drink fumes in his 
brain. 

“Whoops! Steady, Stevie m boy. 
The ground seemed to shift beneath 
his feet. He made his way tipsily 
down the road. 

The usual gathering in the ‘Horses 
Head' had been quite convivial but 
•conversation during the evening had 
taken a different turn. It had centred 
about queer looking people reported 
. to have been seen in the district. 
Among other things they 
posed to be a transpai 
: shade. , , 

Steve had felt grieved at the lack 
. of good horse-racing talk and 
laughed at the speculation about 
•.these weird creatures. 




MAXWELL M. BUTLER 


A grove of trees gathered about 
the road and he struggled to keep 
his bearings in the shifting darkness. 
As he moved out again into the 
moonlight, something succeeded in 
penetrating his fuddled mind. A soft 

V °“Mithter— hey— mithter." A lisp 
slurring the words. He looked about 
him. “Over here, mithter — pleathe.” 
“Cripes!” Something stood by the 
trees, looking for all the world like 
a shaped piece of moonlight. He 
stumbled towards it, shaking his 
head and muttering under his breath. 
“Who in ’ell are you?” 

The reply came from a toothy 
mouth, projecting out of a globe- 

shaped head. 

“I’m an extraterrethtrial being, 
the statement had a complacent air. 
“Pleathe, mithter, give me your 
overcoat” 

“Aw cut it out! I’m cold enough 


myself,” replied Steve, unthinking, 
his mind still struggling with the 
•Extraterrethtrial’ part. 

“What’s 4 

dont get it 


‘extraterrethtrial’? : 


from another world. It 
ith’ihe thape of my mouth that 
maketh me thpeak like thith. Do not 
be afraid. I will not harm you. I 
jutht want your overcoat to hide me 
tho that I can find my thip.” 

“Okay mate, ’ere’s the coat.” He 
struggled with the garment. Wot 
are ye gonna give me for it? Fair 
swap, huh?” 

The creature put on the coat, 
which fitted him in a ludicrous 
manner. It seemed to Steve that the 
thing was floating a foot or so above 
the road surface. He blinked and put 
it down to the drink in him. 

“Thorry, cannot give you anything 
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As the being spoke, however, Steve 
lurched forward and grabbed a box- 
like object dangling from its belt. 
He started down the road but the 
alcohol betrayed him and his legs 
crossed, throwing him heavily. 

He rose cursing to his feet, in time 
to see the creature drifting across 
the fields and, to his surprise, making 
no attempt at pursuit of his property. 
The sight of his coat wafting away 
like thistledown in the wind, affected 
him deeply and he was still swearing 
off drink as he climbed into bed. 

Inevitably the morning came. After 

Steve rediscovered his ‘extraterreth- 
trial' souvenir of the previous night. 
His knowledge of anything but race- 
horses being scanty, he handled the 
apparatus with caution. 

It was a small box, as big as a 
tobacco tin, smoothly contoured, with 
a sleek knob set snugly in one side 
and an odd-shaped button protruding 
from one end. Separate halves of 
a belt projected from the box, each 
terminating in milled discs. 

Carefully he touched the discs to- 
gether and found, to his delight, that 
they held tightly to each other and 
could only be lifted vertically apart. 
Such strength as he had could not 
budge them in any other way. A 
small pouch, slotted into the belt 
itself, proved disappointingly empty, 
so he placed it on the table, to study 
it further between coughs from his 
first cigarette. 

Next, he wrapped the belt around 
his waist, placing the buckles to- 
gether with a satisfying click. The 
belt seemed to adjust its span auto- 
matically to his ample waistline. 

Breakfast over, he set about his 
customary study of racing form, in 
preparation for the next day’s meet- 
ing, and was soon deep in thought. 
He caressed the box occasionally and, 
at the sight of a “winner” standing 
out like the proverbial ‘sore toe’, he 
unconsciously pressed hard on the 
button. 

There was a gentle pull on the 
belt and Steve felt himself over- 
come by a strange light-headedness. 
He roused himself from his work, 
experimentally twisted the knob and 
hit the lounge ceiling with spine- 
shattering force, to stay there. 

Shouting an unprintable commen- 
tary, he again pushed the button, 
this time viciously. He hit the floor 
with an even more resounding crash, 
and lay stunned for some minutes. 

Two whiskies later, he attempted 
the same feat of levitation and soon 
became quite adapted to this new 
way of getting about He found the 
controls simple; a push of the button 
started things working, while a 
further push cut it off. The knob 
acted like an accelerator, apparently 
controlling the power. 

Until lunch time, Steve enjoyed 
himself immensely, coasting through 
the house like an aerial torpedo, 
although he left odd pieces of his 
skin on door-sills and furniture, as 
marks of his inexperienced flight. 
Tired, he settled for an afternoon 
nap, a smile on his face at thoughts 
of the consternation he would cause 
at the local. 

Discussion was in full flow when 
he arrived. Sammy the Clock, brand- 
ishing the huge stop-watch that gave 
him his name, was airing his views. 
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'T tell yer the filly did five in 
fifty-nine, yesterday mornin’. Young 
Billy was on ’er an’ ’e goes eight 
stone nine. Ain’t that right Steve, 
you was with me?" 

“Yeah,” said that gentleman, 
acknowledging the many greetings. 
“I reckon she’ll just about win to- 

The argument was away and Steve, 
settled with a glass, gazed fondly 
around the group. There was Sammy 
the Clock, grubbily clothed and 
wrinkled, the great chain looping to 
the stop-watch he was never seen 
without. Some swore he slept with 
it and, from the way it dragged down 
his rumpled waistcoat, one would 
imagine that he slept with his cloth- 

Alfred Manners, shrewd eyes in 
a narrow face, always ready with 
a theory— on anything from glanders 
to saddle-sores — but nearly always 
connected with horses. Studying a 
newspaper was big Joe Farmer, the 
moneyed representative, because he 
seldom wagered on the ’donkeys’ as 
he called them. Nevertheless, he was 
the proud owner of ‘Bonanza’, an 
ancient steeplechaser. 

Finally, Steve struck up conversa- 
tion with Percy Fields, the last of 
the gang. Close-mouthed, beady-eyed 
and distrustful, Perce was a jockey 
of sorts, although he had not ridden 
a winner for years. The buzz of talk 
was suddenly cut through by loud 
lamentations from Joe Farmer. 

“Stone the crows — twelve thirteen! 
I’ll strangle that flamin’ handicapper! 
Whaddes ’e think the ’orse is— a 
ruddy tractor?” 

The act never varied. Each time 
Joe read the handicaps for a meet- 
ing where his horse was entered, 
ho showed the same grief at the 
weight awarded it. 

Once, before Joe owned him. 
Bonanza had been quite a useful 
sort and, one glorious day, had de- 
feated a champion steeplechase field 
—mainly due to an accident bringing 
down most of the prominent con- 
tenders. Apparently, the handicappers 
had never forgotten this and plastered 
the horse with weight, whenever its 
named appeared. 

Joe felt that this was an attempt 
to keep the horse out of the racing 
game — in spite of the fact that 
Bonanza’s previous owner had sold 
him for this very reason. A round 
of drinks cheered him somewhat 
and he listened hopefully to Alf 
Manners on the subject of horses’ 
burdens. 

“I have a theory about this weight 
business. You see, the more a horse 
carries, the . greater the pull of 
gravity. . . .” 

This subject had often been 
broached but invariably ended in a 
blind alley. The fact that unsporting 
stewards caused all riders to be 
weighed before and after each race, 
always seemed to be a snag in any 
of Alf s schemes to lighten Bonanza's 
load. Suddenly, Steve felt the golden 
glow of inspiration. 

“Watch me, boys, this is the 
answer.” 

He pushed the button, turned the 
knob and hovered about a foot from 
the floor, to the bug-eyed astonish- 
ment of his cronies. Stemming the 
flood of questions with a finger to 
his lips, he slipped a hand inside 


his jacket and sank gently down 

Then followed a period of wild 
speculation and discussion. Words 
such as ‘extraterrethtrial’, ‘packets of 
dough’ and so forth, being flung 
vaguely around. Above the babble, 
Steve could barely be heard saying 

“See— Perce rides Bonanza and 
wears this ’ere belt. When the race 
starts, 'e turns this knob an’ th' 
'orse is carryin' Cj weight at all. . . .” 

So a crafty scheme was conceived 
from the product of an alien science. 

A cold wind whipped the race- 
course early Monday morning, 
whistling through empty stands and 
wafting clouds of tickets here and 
there, like ghosts of punters’ hopes. 

Steve, Sammy the Clock, Alf and 
Joe Farmer were present for the 
trial, looking happier than usual for 
a Monday. The gang had been per- 
suaded to forego the Saturday’s races 
and pool their resources for the 
‘cert’ on the Tuesday. Perce, with 
colours up, was riding Bonanza 
quietly around, an expression of dis- 
trust on, his peaky features. 

“Don’t like this new-fangled gadget 
—wot ’appens if the t h i n g blows up?” 

“Guess we don’t collect our divvy 
then, Perce." Steve laughed con- 
fidently, but Perce did not seem at 
all reassured by this wit. 

“Okay, Perce, take him down to 
the six furlong peg and bring him 
round the turn over them two fences. 
Remember he’s my horse and if any- 
thing goes wrong I’ll do the lot of 
yer.” Joe Farmer was every inch an 
owner. Steve briefed Perce finally. 

“Don’t forget, you pushes this 
button to start the thing, twirls this 
knob to give you the lift and pushes 
the button again to stop it.” Sammy 
produced a collossal pair of binocu- 
lars and the inevitable stopwatch, 
which he started as the horse began 
to gallop. 

"Crikey! ’E’s ’ittiri out funny,” 
commented Sammy. Bonanza seemed 
to be sailing along effortlessly, with 
a wide, loping stride, yet streaking 
over the course like a greyhound. 

“Hey — look at ’im,” shouted Steve. 
“He ain’t 'ardly touchiri the ground! 
That gadget must work on “im too! 
Watch out for that fence!” 

Bonanza, while enjoying the un- 
accustomed lightness of his hooves, 
had very little traction for his jump- 
ing. Scrambling wildly for a hoof- 
hold, he hurled himself over the 
brush fence with an urgent fling, 
that nearly unseated his rider. This 
worthy, realising what was wrong, 
adjusted the knob setting and Bon- 
anza thundered around the turn to- 
wards the next obstacle, with his 
hooves cutting more normally into 

Perce crouched for the jump, but 
his horse put in a short skip before- 
hand, jolting his hand on the con- 
trols. Up over the fence went his 
mount, to keep going, onward and 
upward, legs pedalling uselessly in 

About twenty feet up, the process 
stopped and Bonanza hovered there, 
gazing curiously around, with Perce 
clinging to his mare and screaming 
for help— although nothing short of 
a re-ladder or a helicopter would 
have been of much assistance. 

Came a strong gust of wind and 
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Playing detective can 
certainly relieve bore- 
dom. But if you’re good 
at it, you mightn’t like 
some of the things you 
find out. 


By R. STOCKLEY 
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He thought of hi! 
only forty miles aw 
he thought of his v 
had been so insistenl 
take this holids 


that he should 
y in Kuboolture, 
lived; he thought 


singing softly as she went about 
her housework inside the small cot- 
tage) and how she had been pres- 
sing him to take this holiday for 


He had always been too busy, up 
to his eyes in city business, never 
wanting a holiday, until one day 
he found himself with an unac- 
customed weariness. He realised 
that middle-age had crept up on 
him and it was time he relaxed. 

Three days of resting and in- 
activity he had had — and now he 
was beginning to weary of that. His 
eyes lazed along the dusty main 
street in search of an inspiration; 
something to occupy the mind of 
a man whose brain was accustomed 

He saw the scattered stores, the 
weatherboard hotel on the comer, 
the little Post Office which stood 
in the shadow of a large Moreton 

Peter shook his head at the 
thought the Post Office engendered. 
He had written a letter to Alice 


only yesterday and he did not feel 
in the mood for writing, anyhow. 

His eyes wandered further along 
the street to the railway bridge. 
No, he did not wish to return home 
yet His sister-in-law had made him 
very comfortable and she would 
probably be insulted if he left after 
such a short stay. Besides, he need- 
ed a holiday; everybody said so. 

He returned to his book, which 
told about a detective who 
shadowed a master crook all over 
New York, keeping every move the 
crook made under constant sur- 

“Ridiculous!" was Peter's un- 
spoken comment. “No person could 
shadow another like we read in 
these books. The man being fol- 
lowed would soon become aware of 
his ‘shadow’ and would trick his 
pursuer and throw him off the 
track. Why, even in this small 
town, where street lights don’t 
exist, it would be an impossibility. 
Yet writers seem to look upon 
shadowing as a matter-of-course. 
They may be right, but to me it 
seems to be just an extra little fiction 
to help out the plot” 

The subject intrigued his mind in 
a lazy fashion. He put the book aside 
reached for his matches and pipe. 

“To keep a man constantly under 
observation without being seen," he 
thought, “one would have to be a 
trifle furtive in one's own move- 
ments, which would, in itself, be 
likely to cause notice. Even so, the 




children, and stayed anything failed 
from a few days to a few weeks. .. Mr x . 

But she liked rest and quiet and 
simple things. One of these simple 
folk, she had been reared in the 
town and she understood the ways 
of these wonderfully hospitable peo- 
ple. It was very pleasant, but rathe 

unsettled ’ ‘ 

doing everything for 


e and sometimes with one "“ Pet er gave “up 'that subject. He had 
he presumably gave 
lething to think about. 
The game, however, was in his blood 
and he cast about for a new subject. 

A man who gave a more youthful 
impression than “Mr. X". was walk- 
ing ahead of him. If he followed this 
man the chase would lead him away 
from "Mr. X." who would then be 
persuaded that Peter had not been 
following him after alL 

Peter increased his pace. The 
young man before him — Peter gave 
him the title of “Mr. A.” — was walk- 
ing steadily but not quickly. He was 
heading out of the town, towards 
the river, and as he passed the last 
of the shops Peter was close enough 
‘ w of the new subject, 
was a well-dressed man 
twenty-five and thirty, 
street, gave a rather dark, rawer good-looking so far as 
a each direction, and Peter could see from the rear, and 
the cross-road. Ah,~IMhe carried himself with cocky self- 
here we have a caut-“ "assurance. Peter gathered the im- 
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pression that this was no native of 
Kuboolture, but city-bred. 

Because of the way Peter had 
picked up the trail of “Mr. A" he 
felt sure he was above suspicion, 
but nevertheless he paused to fill 
his pipe and let the young man get 
far enough ahead to be just within 
view. The moon was rising and cast 
a . faint light on the proceedings. 

This chase, which would probably 
lead to nothing more exciting than 
the man’s home, promised to be 
longer than that of “Mr. X". They 
walked steadily for ten minutes. The 
town was far behind, when the 
young man approached a clump of 
trees growing near a corner and 
threw dense shadows across the 
rough footpath. He vanished into 
these shadows. 

As Peter plodded on, he expected 
to see his quarry re-appear in the 
faint moonlight beyond. The man 
did not appear. There was no sign of 
him. No houses nearby, so Peter 
hurried his steps and in a few mo- 
ments was also enveloped by the 
shadows. 

He saw “Mr. A". He was near the 
slip-rail fence, holding a girl in his 
arms. Peter felt he had overstepped 
the mark of privacy this time, so he 
hurried on. 

As he passed the couple the girl 
was saying: “I have packed my bag 
and everything.” The man replied: 

Peter received plenty of material 
for thought from those few words. 
He may have stumbled upon the 
preliminaries to an elopement. Well, 
it was no business of his. Still, the 
girl’s voice had sounded very young, 
and Peter left an instinctive dislike 
for “Mr. A”. 

Peter had a daughter of his own; 
a self-willed kid she had been at 
fifteen, and if at that time any man 
such as “Mr. A” had offered her a 
real-life "romance”, Peter shud- 
dered to think what might have hap- 

P She was, happily, past that stage 
now. Yet here was some father’s 
daughter, infatuated with a city man 
and about to take, perhaps, a very 
foolish step. Peter frowned, mainly 
because he could see no way he could 
properly interfere. 

He’d gone a fair distance past 
the couple now, so he crossed the 
road and went back towards town. 
When this shadowing game began to 
introduce him to other people’s 
troubles he felt the fun going out of 

He didn’t look across at the clump 
of trees as he drew level, but kept 
straight on. This last incident had 
been unsettling. It made him ponder 
on the fact that everywhere around 
him little dramas were being played 
in which he had no right to take 

Suddenly he became aware that 
someone was walking ahead of him, 
on the other side of the road. It 
looked like “Mr. A." 

So he had left the girl; to meet her 
later, perhaps. Peter impulsively 
changed his mind and decided to do 
a little more shadowing before he 
called it a day. He was really curious 

When they reached the town again 
“Mr. A” turned down the main street 
towards the station. Peter followed. 
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A" had not looked behind or 
i any sign that he knew he was 
[ shadowed; so that when he 
' • ’ ’ ' ay, Peter 


“Mr" A" made his purchase, which 
may have been cigarettes, as he 
paused on the step to light one. 
Peter had a good view of the man, 
but “Mr. A" made no sign that he 
noticed Peter. 

They set off- again, the man in 
front setting a slightly faster pace. 
Because of this, Peter wondered if 
he had been discovered, but increased 
his own pace correspondingly. “Mr. 
A" turned a corner. Peter reached it, 
turned, and “Mr. A” was nowhere 


ent o 


withou 


he had been discovered! But 
e was not giving up the game so 
asily, for it was becoming really 


the next ci 
was invisi' 


e short ti 


r turned into the house 

where he was living or was hiding 
somewhere. He must have acted 
quickly. Peter decided that he was 
up against a smart customer. 

He went casually at the same 
speed to the next corner without 
looking about him. There were 
several shadowy spots in front 
gardens where the man could be 
hiding, but Peter’s eyes did not 
search them. He had other plans. 

He turned the next corner, walked 
on a few paces, about-turned, re- 
traced his steps softly with crouch- 
ing shoulders until he was in a 
position to peep over the high board 
fence of the corner house. He had 
removed his hat and he had his 
head just high enough for his eyes 
to search the street he had left. 

He kept his head perfectly still, 
in the hope that it might be mistaken 
for the top of a post or a bush. He 
surmised that it was unlikely the 
man had gone into his residence in 
such a hurry. When he did show up 
he wouldn’t come towards Peter’s 
corner but would double in his 
tracks, thus giving Peter a further 
chance to fall in behind him. 

A slow minute passed and the vigil 
had not been rewarded. There was 
no sign of life in the street. Peter 
considered the possibility that “Mr. 
A” had gone down the side-passage 
of a house, climbed the back fence, 
and traversed the opposing sideway 


This was quite likely. Peter made 
up his mind that he would play the 
fool only a little longer before giving 
up the game for the night. 

Suddenly, his man appeared again, 
in a totally unexpected fashion. 

The fence opposite the one over 
which Peter peered, a mere fifty feet 
away across the front garden, sud- 
denly grew a shadowy addition which 
rose up suddenly and quickly 
dropped out of sight. 

was using a rather shrewd method 
of leaving the street. He had made 
up his mind that this street and the 
parallel street would be watched, so 
he was climbing the fences and 
crossing the front gardens of each 
house in an effort to reach a cross- 


street without showing himself. 

By now, Peter knew it was too 
late to move, so he crouched in the 
pitch darkness beside the fence, 
keeping very still. He heard “Mr. A” 
pad across the garden to the fence 
and pause, probably to peer along 
the street. Peter offered a silent 
prayer that the man would not push 
his head over and look straight down. 

The next moment “Mr. A” had 
scrambled across' the fence and 
dropped almost upon Peter, who 
stood upright hastily, prepared for 
anything. 

For a moment the two men stared 
at each other warily; the younger 
breathing heavily and the older try- 
ing to control the palpitating of his 
heart. Their faces were plain in the 
light from the rising moon. At last 
“Mr. A” bit his lip and shrugged. 
“You win,” he said, resignedly. 
“What’s the charge?” 

The words set Peter’s pulses racing 
anew. These were not the indignant 
words of an innocent man. It was 
plain that “Mr. A” took him for a 
detective— a reasonable assumption 
when Peter’s bulk was added to his 
shadowing activities. And, Peter 
thought swiftly, this man probably 
has other reasons; this was not his 
first encounter with a detective. 

What was such a man doing in a 
place like Kuboolture? On the im- 
pulse of the moment Peter decided 
to carry on the game. It meant risk- 
ing a charge of impersonation, but 
that seemed the safest way with a 
man like this. 

“You know well enough,” he said 
brusquely and authoritatively. “Did 
you think you could escape us here?” 

“You never found me on your own 
hook," ‘Mr. A" said scornfully. 
“Someone tipped you off . . . Didn’t 
they?” 

"Maybe.” 

“Who was it?” “Mr. A” spoke so 
viciously between his set teeth that 
Peter moved his right hand sug- 
gestively towards his (empty) hip 
pocket. 

He laughed lightly. 

"Who would you expect it to be?” 
he asked meaningly. 

“Mr. A” nodded. “Of course! I 
should’ve known Snowy was a dirty 
shelfin’ rat.” 

Peter hazarded an easy guess. “You 
should have cut up fair.” 

“Mi-. A’s” eyes narrowed. “So that’s 
how it is, eh? He wasn't satisfied 
with the split. Why, I gave the 
dirty—’’ 

Suddenly he remembered his 
caution and his mouth clamped shut. 

Peter laughed again. “You needn’t 
be afraid you’ll put your foot in it. 
Snowy sang loud and often; he gave 
us the works. I have his statement 
in my pocket and it gives you no 
chance. I’ll show it to you when we 
get to the station.” 

'Mr. A” ground his teeth. 'The 
dirty rat!” he mumbled, almost in- 
coherently. 

Peter’s rapiaiy-working mind had 
been forming a plan engendered by 
the memory of a young girl’s voice 
in the darkness. He leaned back 
against the fence, keeping a wary 
eye on “Mr. A” and his right hand 
hovering over his empty hip pocket. 

He spoke softly. “How far could 
you be in an hour’s time?” 

“Mr. A” glanced at Peter sharply. 
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You don't have to look for 
trouble — just stand around and 
get your picture taken. He 
might get you out of a jam 
too . . . 


BY JEFF CARTER 


IT WAS hot and the beach was 
crowded. There were a lot of 
people, mostly the very young and 
the very old. splashing about in the 
shallows. The wind was from the 
west and the sea was flat. 

The surfing set had joined the 
rest of the well-muscled and cur- 
vaceous sun worshippers who lounged 
perennially on the ravaged beach 
the tourist brochures described as 
"the golden sands of paradise.” 

Up on the broad white esplanade 


that followed t: 


e of tl 




long beach I could feel the burning 
heat of the concrete through the thin 
leather soles of my red Mexican 

The people the tourist buses had 
brought in the night before were out 
in force, drifting aimlessly, looking 
for the good times they had paid for 
in advance. 

They passed through my "terri- 
tory” several times in a couple of 
hours. I took a lot of photos and 
handed out a lot of tickets. 

Most of them started out to go to 
the headland lookout at the north 
end of the beach, found the climb 




i roller 


"Pennyland” and later came back 
again on their way to the Winter- 
tropic Hotel. The younger ones, even 
some of the honeymooners, seemed 
to be enjoying themselves, but most 
of them looked tired and jaded. 

I was trying to make up my mind 
whether to be sorrier for them or 
myself when I saw the girl. 

She took me by surprise, that girl. 
First, because I thought I had al- 
ready seen the most beautiful girls 
in the world, second, because she 
was alone and thirdly, because I 
thought years of photographing beach 
lovelies had given me a sort of 
immunity. 

I was wrong. When I saw that tall, 
willowy figure, close-cropped white 
hair, violet eyes, broad, pink lips, 
lean, tanned legs moving with light, 

talising white towel jacket. 

Then she had passed me, without 
even noticing. I watched her saunter 
along the esplanade 


lost 


i the t: 


f holidi 


I walked into the shade of the 
pavilion and sat down. 

I’m going to get a picture of that, 
I thought. Just for the record. When 
I tell the boys at the club, and may- 
be my grandchildren, I want to be 
able to prove it. No-one could des- 
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cribe that sort of beauty; no-oue 
would believe it. 

She had been travelling toward 
the pier and I knew she had to come 
back eventually. I’ll get her picture 
first, I thought, then go into my act. 

I sat on the sea wall on the beach 
side of the esplanade and waited. 

The crowd had thinned out. The 
heat was oppressive and the glare 
from the concrete uncomfortable. But 

A little way further down the 
esplanade, Andrew the paperboy sat 
under his umbrella and read the 
Sunday funnies. I could see his jaws 
working as he chewed gum. In 
front of him, a placard said: "FLOOD 
WATERS THREATEN SIX TOWNS". 

I glanced in the direction of the 
pier. A knot of people approached. 
The girl was walking about ten feet 
behind them, by herself. Behind her, 
three gay blades followed admiringly 
at a respectable distance. 

As she approached, I gripped the 
camera hanging around my neck and 
gazed with studied nonchalance in 
the direction of the beach. She was 
walking slowly, looking at the ocean, 
apparently lost in thought. I had time 
to notice that her eyebrows were 
dark and that she had horn-rimmed 
sunglasses hanging from a gold chain 
around her neck. She looked even 
better than the first time. 

I raised the camera to my eye, 
focussed and pressed the shutter re- 
lease. I felt a little light-headed as 
I lowered the camera, but she hadn't 
even noticed me. 

Then a kid was yanking at my arm 
saying: “Are you a photographer, 
mister? My mother wants my picture 
taken. She said to ask you ...” 

I said: “Yeah, okay. Just a minute. 
Wait a moment ...” and shook him 
off my arm. But the girl had passed 
by, closely followed by the three gay 
blades. 

The kid’s mother came over then 
and somehow I managed to control 

my impulse to strangle them both and 
I took the kid's picture. When I had 
finished, the girl was lost. 

I stayed on the esplanade all morn- 
ing, but she didn’t show up again. At 
lunchtime, as soon as I’d had a 
meal at the cafe below my studio, I 
got busy in the darkroom. The neg- 
ative of the girl looked good and I 
kept the electric fan on the strip of 
film until it was dry and ready for 
printing. 

I made two big prints. When they 
were glazed and dry, I took one 
downstairs to the big glass showcase 


I rented on the wall next to the 
entrance to the cafe. It was a long, 
narrow print because I had masked 
out the rest of the photo that showed 
the young blades walking behind her 
and young Andrew and his news- 
papers on the other side. 

The print looked fine behind the 
glass and I thought to myself; that's 
the best advertisement I ever had. 

Then I had an idea and sprinted 
back up the stairs and grabbed the 
other print of the picture, the first 
one I’d made, which showed the 
whole negative. 

I scribbled my name and address 
on the back, shoved it into a large 
brown envelope, bustled down into 
Bay Street again and hot-footed it up 
to the BARRIER ECHO office. They 
were running a daily beach girl 






a the r 


pocket. 

When 

paper office, a couple of heavy- 
weights in horsey-looking check 
sports coats, two-toned and black 
gab. slacks were peering at my show- 
case near the entrance stairway. 

As I turned into the doorway, one 
of them said: “Hey!" I didn’t like 
his tone. I said: “Good day," and kept 
moving. Both of them moved after 
me into the doorway as I started up 
the stairs and one of them said: 
“Hey!” again. 

I stopped and said: “Don't keep 
saying ‘hey, hey’. It went out with 
the Big Apple, and anyway, I don’t 
dance.” 

I thought that was pretty smart, 
but the heavyweights didn't One of 
them reached up with both hands 
and lifted me off the second step by 
my lapels and stood me on the floor 
of the hallway. I'm only small and 
it didn’t seem to be any trouble to 
him. 

“We’re partners,” I said to him, 
craning my neck as I looked up at 
his blue jowls dropping down toward 
a polkadot bow tie. “Song and dance. 
I can get us into the floorshow at 
the Esplanade Club. You carry me in 
like that while the band plays “Night 

sing. Listen ...” 

“You listen,” the other man said. 
His teeth flashed as he spoke. 

They all seemed to be made of 
solid gold. 

"Welcome, Nugget," I said, putting 
hand to him. “It’s sure good 




; the 


I listened. 

“Where can we find the photo- 
grapher who took this picture?” 

He was holding the print of the 
girl I had put in the showcase. 

“You’ve found him," I said, before 
I could get control of my tongue. 

“We’d like to have a talk with 
you.” , „ 

“Surely,” I said. “Do come up.” 
They surged after me up the stairs, 
their combined bulk filling the space 
between the walls. When we were 
in the studio, the man with the gold 
teeth said: “You know that girl?” 
“No.” 

“When’d you take that picture?" 
"Today. This morning.” 

“Where’s the negative?” 

This had gone far enough, I 
thought. They can’t do this to me. 

“If you guys are coppers, where’s 
your search warrant?” I said. 

I’d been to a few movies in my' 
time. I knew how to deal with this 

“Coppers?” gold teeth said. “You 
quit inakin’ cracks or HI walk on 
your face. Get that negative.” 

I walked over to the enlarger and 
picked up the roll of film that had 
the girl’s picture on it. 

“Here it is,” I said. “Just a minute 
and I’ll cut the negative out for you.” 
"We’ll take the lot,” gold teeth 
said. 

“Look, there’s only one picture of 
her,” I said, holding the strip of film 
up to the light. “Those other shots 
are worth money to me.” 

"We’ll take the lot,” gold teeth 
said, holding out his hand. 

I handed over the film. 

“You know where she's staying?” 
gold teeth said. 

“No,” I said. "I don't know any- 
thing about her.” 

“That’s the idea,” gold teeth said. 
“You don't know anything and you 
don’t remember anything. You never 
even seen her, did you?” 

"No,” I said. “I don’t know any- 
thing about her.” 

"That’s the idea," gold teeth said. 
“You don’t know anything and you 
don't remember anything. You never 
even seen her, did you?” 

"No, I never saw her. I don't re- 
member anyone. I’m just a street 
photographer who sees hundreds of 
people every day and never remem- 
bers anyone. You can rely on me.” 
They went out without saying 
anything else and I sat down and 
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wondered what X was mixed up in. hip pocket where my wallet used t< 
I couldn't figure it out, but I decided be. 

to mind my own business, because “He’s been having some trouble 
I reckoned fellows like gold teetl 
would be inclined to take advantage 


I had just walked out of the studio 
ind was standing on the landing when 
: saw the girl coming up the stairs. 
Vhen she reached the top, she said 
‘Hello. Is the photographer in?” 

Her voice was soft and nice, but 
lothing sensational. She didn’t need 

ay: “I'm him. Come 


; as I was going to lunch," the 
said. “So I thought I'd call back 
. buy a print. How much are 


a afraid I c; 
' “The r 






troyed ... by accident.” 

My thoughts were racing in circles, 

eyes, I thought, oh, well, I'll risk 
getting my face walked on by gold 
teeth for her. 

“Listen,” I said. “I think I ought 
to tell you there were two big, tough 
looking gents in here looking for you 
~ e had a lot of gold 




other 


uscles. 


They took the negative of the photo 
of you and told me to forget the 
whole thing.” 

She just said: “Oh,” in a very 
small voice and hunched slightly 

“Look,” I said. “This is a bit out of 
my line, but if there’s anything I 
can do ... ? I’m no gang buster, 
but I've got a car, if that’s any help. 

' I could drive you . . . '” 

“Thank you. You’re nice.” She 
sighed. “But it wouldn't work. I’d 
better go down and see them.” 

“Why do that?” I said. "They 
look tough to me. They look like 
they might get unpleasant.” 

The girl seemed to be far away in 
thought. She said in a very faint 
voice: “Yes, they can be . . . un- 
pleasant.” Then she stood up. I said: 
“Don’t go down there, yet. Sit down 
and think it over. I think you're a 
bit upset.” 

“I don't suppose you could tell 
me what the trouble is ...” I said. 

She looked at me for a long mo- 
ment, then said, “You're nice for 
wanting to help me. But it’s too 
late, I'm afraid. The cat’s out of 
the bag." She ran the fingers of her 
left hand through her cropped, white 
hair. “Oh, I wish I’d stayed in my 
room instead of parading up and 
down and having my picture taken.” 
“I’m sorry.” I said. “If I’d known 
it was going to cause trouble . . .” 
“It’s no fault of yours. You couldn't 
know I was a runaway alibi.” 

“A what?” 

"An Alibi.” She ran fingers 
through her hair again. “I’ll tell 
you. Maybe you can help." She 
looked at me intently with her 
violet eyes and I felt I could have 
picked up both the heavyweights and 
thrown them to the pier and back. 

"My . . . er, fiance,” she con- 
tinued, “Is connected with the gamb- 
ling business. Horses, you know?” 
“Yes, I know,” I said, slapping my 


“He’s been having soi 
lately with a group of 
came up from Sydney and wanted 

a lot of arguments and a few weeks 
ago, someone fixed a bomb inside 
his car and his driver was killed.” 
"Sounds like gang warfare,” I said. 
“Yes, it wasn’t until the bomb in- 
cident that I realised Jim) thal’s^my 

”1 know how it is,” I said. “Some- 
times the most respectable people 
turn out to be leading double lives.” 
“Jim’s isn't really a double life,” 
the girl said. “He sticks to the one 
thing, most of the time.” She broke 
off her train of thought abruptly. 
“Anyway, after this bombing business 
I began to see him in a different 
light. I’d almost decided not to see 
him again when this alibi business 
came up.” 

I leaned nonchalantly against the 
counter and slipped my hand into my 
sportscoat pocket. I tried to look as 
if my hand had closed over the 
comforting butt of a .32 automatic. 
Actually, it closed around a packet 
of Lifesavers I’d forgotten were 
there. 

“Jim said he wanted me to help 
him out,” the girl went on. “He said 
he had something important to do on 
Sunday morning, that was this morn- 
ing, and he wanted me to stay in his 
flat while he was out. He wanted me 
to tell anyone who might ask ques- 
tions later that we had been there 
all morning. I didn’t think it could do 
any real harm, so I promised to stick 
to the story if anyone asked me.” 

She glanced down at her slim 
brown ankles and ran her fingers 
through her short white hair. 

“Then yesterday morning, I over- 
heard him talking to one of those 

violet eyes widened. “They were 
talking about throwing a bomb 
through somebody’s window on Sun- 
day morning. They were planning a 
murder.” 

She paused, then went on. “I’ve 
done a few silly things, like most 
people, but I didn’t want to get mixed 
up in a murder, so I jumped on a 
bus with a handful of things I threw 
into an overnight bag. I thought I’d 
wait around up here until it all 
blew over. But they’ve found me 
and I know they’ll want me to go 
back and go through with it . . . it's 
only a ten hour trip in a fast car.” 
“You mustn’t do it,” I said. “You’ve 
got to keep clear of the whole thing.” 
“Yes, but how?” 

"I’ll think of a way. All you have 
to do is dodge those heavyweights.” 
I stepped toward her. “Listen, you 
can hole up in my flat for the time 
being and I’ll go downstairs and 
scout around. I don’t think they’d 
expect me to be harbouring you, 
so I can keep an eye on them and 
let you know what's doing.” 

“All right,” the girl said. “If you 
don’t think you’ll get yourself into 
any trouble ...” 

“I know how to look after my- 
self,” I lied. I led her through my 
studio and into the flat and left her 
reading magazines and sipping a 


Downstairs in Bay Street it was 
hot. I crossed over to the esplanade 
and strolled toward the Hotel Win- 
tertrop. The two heavyweights were 
sitting in a car parked opposite the 
hotel. 

I breezed by, pretending not to 
notice, until I heard the famEiar 
“Hey!” I turned then, in mock sur- 
prise, and walked over to the sedan. 

;en that grl again?” gold 


eeth s 
“No sir. I h 


a her. Which 

Muscles grinned and gold teeth 
said: “That's the drill.” He took the 
cigarette out of his mouth. “You 
might be able to help us. It'd be 
worth a few quid. If you see the 
girl, give us the word. OJ£.?” 
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benefit of the 
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The girl seemed r 
ate her share of tne iooa. r re- 
membered the radio then and turned 
it on, just in time for the five o'clock 
news. “Bomb outrage at Sandage” 
were the first words we heard, fol- 
lowed by a variety of other news 
headlines. 

Then followed “the news in detaU,' 
describing how a man and a woman 
had died in an explosion when a 
bomb had been thrown through their 
bedroom window from a passing car 
at 10 a.m. that morning. The item 
finished on a suspense note to the 
effect that “Police are investigating 
the possibUity that the outrage may 
be a sequel to another bomb incident 
that occurred recently." 

WhUe we were both thinking of 
something to say, the door opened 
and we had visitors — uninvited 


"Well, w 
Tim here I 
handed foi 


El,” gold teeth said. “Tiny 
ias caught the lady single- 
■ us.” He looked hard at 
epped into the centre of 
“No doubt you was about 
and collect your reward 


I should bust him 


“As a matter of fact 
“You don’t tt‘ ' ' ' 
one?” muscles 
, "He oughta get 
times,” gold t 


nodded to the girl. “Okay, Miss Fly- 
by-night. You can finish eating that 
We got a long w~ 


o." He 




‘Say, this amount to kidnapping," 
said, stepping toward gold teeth. 
Muscles pushed me back into my 
air. “Oh, shut up, little stuff. For 
small bloke, you do too much yap.” 


oupla quid," 
teeth said. “For finding the girl . . . 
and forgetting her, and us . . .” 

I took the notes that were shoved 
into my hand in a daze, caught a 
glimpse of the girl’s wide, frightened 
(Continued overleaf) 
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eyes as she went out, and then the 
door had closed and I was alone. 
Crazy ideas buzzed around my head 
like angry bees, but I couldn’t seem 
to get myself on my feet. 

For almost an hour I just sat 
there, knowing that something should 
be done, and done fast. When I 
finally stood up, it was dark and I 
had to fumble my way across the 
room to the light switch. 

Then I went downstairs to the cafe 
and tried to eat a meal. The blaring 
music from the juke box seemed to 
numb my brain and the food was 
tasteless. But I drank a lot of coffee 
during the two hours I sat at the 
little table near the window. 

I tossed and turned most of the 
night, and in the morning, by the 
time I had finished making myself 
a simple breakfast of tea and toast, 
I was convinced I wasn’t cut out 
to be a crime buster. 

Bay Street was sunny and thronged 
with holidaymakers when I finally 
when downstairs and started across 
the glaring white esplanade toward 
my “territory”, ready for the day’s 
work. Andrew the paper boy waved 
to me as I approached. He was hold- 
ing a paper in his hand and pointing 
at a full page photo. 

"Say, Tim,” he shouted at me. 
“Where’d you get the model? She’s 
terrific!” 

I walked up quickly and took the 
paper from him. It was the BARRIER 
ECHO. The beach girl contest section 
consisted of a full page photo of the 
girl. 

Andrew, who is sixteen years of 
age, shoved his head over my shoul- 
der and peered at the girl. "She’s 
a winner, Tim,” he said, grinning, 
“and she’s in good company. Look!” 
He stabbed his finger at one side 
of the picture where he was shown 
standing beside his stall in front of 
the news placards that shouted 
“FLOODWATERS THREATEN SIX 
TOWNS”. 

I peered at the photo and felt my 
blood pressure go up as my heart 
began pounding. 

“We make a nice couple, don't ya 
think?” Andrew was saying, but I 
scarcely caught his meaning. 

“Those placards,” I said weakly. 
“Do you change them every day?” 

"Sure," Andrew said. “Why?” 

‘Those in the picture,” I said. “Did 


ould s 


e distance, but it didn’t 


n hours and an average car twelve 
mrs took Bill and I fifteen. It 
as some time after midnight when 
e rolled down the deserted, patchily 
f the city, 


lit s 


the shop windows 

up, emphasising the empty loneliness 
of the still, asphalt canyons. 

When I pulled up outside police 
headquarters, the wheezy rattle of 
Bill’s" dying motor echoed down the 
silent street. Inside the building I 
had some trouble convincing the ser- 
geant I ought to be allowed to talk 

to someone working on the bomb only 
outrage murders. coulc 

Finally, after a long wait in a him. 
drafty corridor, a husky gent appeared 
who looked suspiciously like Muscles. 


mon knowledge by 1 
the bloke we suspected had a hand 
in Sunday’s bomb throwing episode. 
We questioned him late Sunday 
night, but he wouldn’t speak. Then at 
three o’clock this afternoon he 
walked in here and made a signed 
statement concerning his whereabouts 
at the time of the bombing. Seems 
he ...” he broke off. “At least 
up until now, it seemed he was with 
this girl friend of yours and hadn’t 
wanted to embarrass her unless it 
became absolutely necessary. 

“He claims he talked it over with 
her on Monday, yesterday, morning 
ind she agreed that if it was the 


__i led i 
lanky, sandy-headed i 


"Trubble." 

“Trubble?” There was a brittle 
silence. “You being funny?” 

“No. That’s my name. Tim 
Trubble.” 

“Put that down. What address?” 

“Look, I just want ..." 

“In a moment, in a moment. Ad- 
dress?” 

I told them and the lanky man 
wrote it down after my name on his 




1 said. 


o say?” 


“It’s about this bomb case," I said 
“I just wanted to find out whether a 
girl I know has been involved.” 
“Oh," the big man said. The other 
laid his pencil aside and stared at 
the ceiling. “What's your girl’s 

“She’s not my girl. I just know 
her. I don’t know her name.” 

“I see.” The big man’s breath 
hissed out slowly. “You don’t know 
her name— you just know her." 

“It sounds funny, I know, but 
that’s right. I can show you what she 
looks like. Have 


.. about her being with 

him. Being in a fellow’s flat early 
on Sunday morning carries certain 
implications when it’s retold on the 
front page of a newspaper . . .” 
“And what about the girl,” I broke 
in hurriedly, trying not to babble. 
“What did she say?" 

“She made a statement tonight that 
tallied more or less with what Gil- 
bert said.” 


the last minute she wouldn't sign 
it. She put us off with some story 
about being overwrought, so we ar- 
ranged to call early this morning and 
get an amended statement ... if 
she wanted to alter it.” 

He paused, then grinned unexpec- 
tedly. “I think she’ll want to do a 
lot of amending after we show her 

I leaned back in the hard wooden 
chair I had been sitting in and 
closed my eyes. Everything seemed 
suddenly unreal, except the urgent 
tiredness that swept over me. 

There, was a faint buzz of voices 
and I heard the big man say at 
last: “Say, is he asleep?” 

With an effort I opened my eyes 
and shook my head. 

“Well, I suggest you get some 




pulled 1 




! the 


then 

Sunday?” 

“No. I just told ya. Something dif- 
ferent every day.” He looked at me. 
frowning. “Say. Are you feeling all 
right? You look a bit queer.” 

“I’m all right,” I said quickly. 
“Gimme a couple of those papers.” 

I ran back to the studio with the 
papers, grabbed some money I had 
hidden at the bottom of a drawer 
full of socks, then hotfooted it around 
to the dilapidated garage I rented. 

“Bill,” I said to the battered, pre- 
war Buick. "It's the city or bust!" 

At Harry's corner garage I stopped 
long enough to have the tank filled 
and then headed south. When we left 
the bitumen and hit the corrugated 
gravel, I started to doubt if Bill 


BARRIER ECHO from . 
ket and showed them the girl's photo. 

The big man leaned forward 
eagerly when he saw her. “When 
was this taken?” he said briskly. 

"Last Sunday morning. About ten 
o'clock. You can tell by the news- 
paper placards that it was last Sun- 
day," I said, a little smugly. 

“And where was it taken?” 

“At Paradise Beach, that’s a tourist 
town about 350 miles north of here. 
It's a ten hour road trip. Takes my 
old bus fifteen, but a fast car . . .” 
“Yeah. All right.” He glanced at 
the sandy-haired man. “This makes 
Harry Gilbert’s statement about being 
with the girl look pretty sick.” 

“I told you it was pounds to pea- 
nuts he did it,” the lanky man mur- 

“Who’s this Harry Gilbert?” I said. 
The two men looked at each other 
for 


said. 


a good pub not far from hi 
a few blocks away. They've 
parking space for guests’ cars, i 
I’ll give, ’em a ring and tell : 

We "walked outside and he gave 
directions while I climbed into i 
and started the 


Just 


“You’ve 


. lot c 


is going to the city — fast. Well, big r 


le before lunch 
and I might have some news for you. 
Gordon’s the name. Detective Gor- 
don.” 

I thanked him and set Bill rolling 
along the street. They were expecting 
me at the hotel when I arrived, so 
the big detective had kept his word. 
When Bill was accommodated I tot- 
tered up to my room and collapsed 
into bed. 

When I came downstairs in the 
morning, the sun was high and I 
had missed late breakfast, so I went 
out into the street to find a cafe. 

The first place I came to looked 
good to me, so I went in and ate 
one of the biggest meals of my life. 
I rounded it off with two cups of 
black coffee and went out feeling 
better than I had since I first met 
the girl and the two heavyweights, 
Gold Teeth and Muscles. 


I called at police headquarters, 
detective Gordon was out. That made 
me feel had again and I moped ; 
the brassy shopfronts for an hour 
before I went back to the hotel. 

The girl was waiting for me i 
the foyer, looking nothing less than 
sensational in a white summ 
weight suit that emphasised her 
and matched her hair. She was ra 
ant and happy and her voice \ 
buoyant. 

- “Hello, Tim. Where’ve you be. 


- firs 


news. They 
lent, and I 
. After they 

siiuweu me uie copy 01 me BARRIER 
ECHO you brought down." 

She smiled at me with her moi 
and her violet eyes and held < 
her hands to me. “I don’t know b 
to thank you. It’s such a relief . . 

“It’s all right,” I said uncomfor- 
tably. “I wouldn’t mind if 
n, I wonder if you’d . . . 


bavin; 


ouble 


“Yes . 

“I wonder 


tell r 


blurted. “It’s a bit awk- 
ward not knowing . 

She laughed then, and I take back 
anything I said previously 
her voice. “It’s Saxon. Saxon Kane.” 
“Well, hello, Saxon,” I said awk- 
wardly, extending my hand. 
pose Detective Gordon told } 
name. It’s Trubble.” I grinned 
sheepishly. “But yoi 
not much Trubble. I 
foot one in my golf shoes, though.” 
“You’ll do me for my share of 
trouble,” Saxon murmured, 
felt my legs getting shaky. ” 
enough of the sort of trouble you can 
get into down here. Tomorrow I’m 
going north, for a long holiday. And 
if I can find a job, I mightn't co: 
back.” 

She looked at me steadily and s. 
“How about Paradise Beach? t 
there any jobs there?” 


hotels. If you can type you can work 

of the travel companies." I paused 
and felt my face redden. "And if 
you stay long enough, I’ll be needing 
a girl to look after my photo sales 
department when I get my new 
studio on street level opposite the 
esplanade ..." My voice trailed 
off then. 

“It sounds like a perfect job,” 
“I think I might 


; *° u . : 


; back?” 


wait for 
"When 

said, before I realised I had spoken. 
’Tomorrow.” 

“I could take ; 
like" 

“Bill?" 


“That sounds fine. If it wouldn't 
be any trouble?" 

“No trouble,” I said. “How about 
some lunch?” 

"Surely,” the girl said. "I’m 
starving.” 

walked along the foyer together. 
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Fight back at 
FIBROSITIS 

Life’s no fun when you’re driven 
almost to distraction by the 
needling pain of fibrositis. 

Deal with it at once by striking 
right at the cause of the trouble 

troublemaker respects neither 
young nor old — makes a harbour 
for poisons in the intestines 
allows them to stagnate in the 
bloodstream. Before long 
agony-producing crystals lodge 
in your muscles and joints: 
That's where “the little daily 
dose” of Kruschen comes in! 
Kruschen purifies the system 
gently but firmly. It gives youi 
body a chance to make a "come- 
back" by shifting the poisons 
Make your dream of good health 
come true — start taking the 
"little daily dose” that’s taste- 
less in your cup of tea. Trial 
size 2/3. Economy size 3/9. 

The tonic effect of 

KRUSCHEN 

Costs less than Id. per day. 



BLONDES — Beware of 
the Sun 

An informative article 
this month's 

DIGEST of DIGESTS 
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circumstances: 

(a) when an infant, at birth, is 
seen to be a human monstrosity; 

(b) when a doctor administers a 
lethal dose, or performs a surgical 
act causing death while the patient 
is under an anaesthetic, knowing that 
his patient is doomed to unbearable 
pain and misery, and being willing 
to take the responsibility for his 
action which could, if fully justified, 
be condoned in a Court of Law. 


PUSH BUTTON 
PEGASUS 

(Continued from page 37) 

Bonanza shot clear, to win by a 
couple of lengths, amid shouts of 
“Super horse” from the crowd. Perce 
let him gallop on for almost a furlong 
and pulled him up alongside the 
patch of tall grass. 

“ ’Ere y’are Sammy.” He slipped 
the belt off and furtively tossed it 

Alf, Steve and Joe delightedly 
shook hands all round, pound signs 
in large numbers dancing before 
their eyes. In spite of their pre- 
occupation, they were probably the 
only ones to notice an astounding 

Up from some high grass by the 
track, leaped the stumpy figure of 
Sammy the Clock, binoculars and 
stopwatch flying, as he appeared to 
execute an intricate ballet step. 

A frantic pirouette, with upflung 
arms, in pursuit of what seemed to 
be a low-flying bird, that swooped 
past him and soared higher and 
higher towards the clouds — a bird 
worth a small fortune. . . . 

Thanks to credit extended by a 
smpathetic publican, the broken gang 
were able to commiserate in a suit- 
able manner, that evning — soon be- 
coming morose and snarling. 

“Ruddy, useless butter-fingers,” 
■moaned Steve. “Thirty thousand quid 
and we can’t collect!” 

"Tain't no use blamin’ me,” shouted 
Sammy, from his position of lone 
disgrace across the saloon. “I tell yer 
the flamin’ box landed on the button 
an’ took-ofi right under me nose. 
If Perce had been a bit more care- 
ful when he threw it to me, I’d 
have caught it instead of letting the 
thing hit the ground.” 

"Arr, but Sammy,” “put in Alf, 
"you can’t blame Percy for It. If 
he’d played around any longer one 
of the eagle-eyed stewards would 
be bound to catch on that something 
was happening.” 

Joe shook his head thoughtfully 
and remarked quietly, “We might 
have expected something like this 
to happen. It’s what comes from 
meddling with things we know noth- 
ing aboutir 

Perce momentarily raised a head 
from his glass. 

"Thirty thahsand — jus’ think of it — 
thirty thahsand, dahn the drain. 

"You mean UP the spout, don't yet 
Perce?” Even in despair, Steve could 
not resist the temptation of a wise- 

“Time gentlemen, please.” 

Out into the cold they went and 
slouched down the road, stoop 
shouldered and silent. 
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“Mlthter— come here, mithter." A 
blue glow came their way from the 
trees. Steve had another of his in- 
spirations. 

“Hey you. Here y’are then. Come 
and get yer flamin’ watyercallit." 

Steve moved forward, as it came 
closer. The others stood transfixed 
and wondering. A sudden rush by 
Steve, a brief struggle, with lisping 
squeals and grunts. “Got it! Yer little 

Steve waved another belt in the 
air. The creature whined sharply 
and slumped down, accompanied by 
slurping noises and little, crunching 
cracks, like breaking twigs. Then it 
was just a puddle on the road. 

Steve, ignoring this phenomenon, 
slapped on the apparatus and shouted 
with alcoholic determination. 

“Gonna get our flamin' dough 

He twisted the knob hard and shot 
upwards, legs waving. Soon there 
was nothing but a distant, raving 
voice and a black form fast diminish- 
ing in the moonlight 

A funereal silence was upon the 
surviving four, in the bar of the 
‘Horse's Head’, the following night. 
Some overtones of distrust still lin- 
gered with Perce Fields, as he gave 
his version of Steve Morgan’s obituary. 

“Ruddy welsher! Never did trust 
the bloke. Probly sittin’ up there in 
the moon or somew’ere, spendin’ our 
money an’ laughin’ fit ter bust.” 

Alf Manners was writing diligently, 
throughout this expression of good- 
will. 

“What you writin’ there Alf?” 
asked Joe Farmer, indulgently. He 
could afford to be indulgent, having 
collected Bonanza’s winning stake. 
“Tottin’ up your losses, huh?” 

“No Joe, I am not. I have a theory. 
You’ve heard them talk about all 
the minerals and things on the moon. 
Now they are building a rocket-ship 
to go up there, one day. Well, I am 
writing to Woomera and booking 
myself a seat on the first ship that 


little rr 


. The i 


1 will r 




n, that they will not notice, 
I am sure. But, I know all about it 
and, just think, it is worth thirty 
thousand pounds." 


PSYCHOLOGY QUIZ 
ANSWERS 

(Continued from page 17) 

understanding about it. In other 


A Pelman Note: 


words, you want 
the question; in the other two 
cases, you want people to think 
of you rather than the question; 
you use the question or opinion 
as a cover-up for lack of per- 
sonality. Take ten points if you 
do the third. 

’. Take ten points for the first, 
which is what you should be 
doing. It is only a vague to- 
morrow that makes for un- 
certainty of mind and character. 
You don’t have to stick to a 
plan so closely that it becomes 
a bogey to you; but you DO 
have to know where you ; 
going — otherwise, you are only 
a ditherer, waiting for someone 
else to carry you along— which 


1956 


From Jan. 1 
to Dec. 31 


"/ will get control of the forces within 
myself and strongly resist pressures 
from without." This is suggested as 
a New Year resolution for 1956. 

If said every morning during 1956, the added strength to 
the individual and to the nation will be incalculable. If 
reinforced by Pelnianisni, certainty is assured. 


This 


of less 




benefits ; 


purposeful us 

with other people, at work, at play 
and socially, and in the furtherance 
lirations which are 
elves, and about which 

we rarely talk. 


of those 


significance by “applications'’ to the 
pupil’s own needs and circumstances, 
and by exercises. Application No. 1, 
supported by one of the exerases, xs 
. the beginning of worldly wisdom and 
has an immediate and salutary effect 
on the pupils behaviour. 

The succeeding lessons of the 
Course deal with specific attributes 
and qualities — acute observation, firm- 
ness of will, concentration, 


of 




be developed at the expense of 

is a lack of proportion in the per- 
sonality. No time is lost in correcting 
defects or deficiencies, and the pro- 
cess of harmonious development of 

This is greatly helped by the emphasis 
placed on the relation of feeling and 
thought to each other and on the 


There is a progres 

entirely individual. 
There is still time 


is what the second type of people 
usually are and do. 

8. Ten points for the second, which 
shows that you have adequately 
co-ordinated your personality. 
By belittling yourself, if you do 
the first, you are automatically 
making defeat certain, because 
you are using negative auto- 
suggestion. Auto-suggestion al- 
ways works two ways: positively, 
by telling yourself you ARE 
going to succeed; negatively, by 
telling yourself you aren’t, which 
is what you do in the first case. 

9. There are very subtle distinc- 
tions here. In the first, you are 
just running away from people 
because you are afraid of them; 

one to “mothe'r'^or "father" you 
as a substitute for lack of love 
from your own family or either 
parent; in the third, you can 
only feel sure of yourself if you 
can dominate someone else — 
and you are acting this way be- 


self and so must have some 

Take ten points if you like people 
in general, because you 
capable of standing on your o 
feet, taking people as they i 
— as friends, acquaintances 
otherwise. 

10. The first is another aspect of 
being conscious of being watched, 
and the answer to No. 1 of the 
Quiz applies just as strongly 
here. A great deal of this feeling 
is due to our being constantly 
told, as children, that God is 
watching us, ready to punish us 

feeling into adulthood but sub- 
stitute “people” for God, and act 
as if life is an ordeal, with people 
as gaolers ready to catch us out 
in the least wrong. Take ten 
points if you do the latter, be- 
cause it means that you have 
“grown up” out of this child- 
hood fear. 
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HEADACHES? 


d suffered from to t 
inous in charac- end 

:e and she had You 


n the head pains. Daily treatment 
nth the (adrenalin) cream was com- 
nenced, varying in depth from day 


land and abroad without acquiring aches by using Malgic, the identical 
any benefit. On examination, deep- adrenalin cream that afforded relief 
seated myalgic spots were found. Deep in the cose history above. 

MALGIC ADRENALIN CREAM 

GIVES AMAZING RELIEF 

lly attacking the cause ot headaches which are the basic cause ol the 
Malgic is able to give amazing relief. headache. After the acute stage has 
’• passed, daily massage 


esponsible for the trouble, 
falgic Adrenalin Cream 
' ’ ' he gently massaged 

softened and disappeai 
and permanent relief in 
headaches will be i 
result. 

Malgic is sold by chemists only. Buy a jar today and put 
a stop to the nagging pain and misery of headaches 

MALGIC 

ADRENALIN CREAM 
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Special for men: 

“I’m five, how old are you?” 

“Do women bother you?" 

“No." 

“You’re four.” 

Something like the small boy who 
told his teacher that his birthday 
was next Tuesday. 

“That’s nice,” she said, “it’s my 
birthday, too.” 

But apparently it wasn’t nice be- 
cause the boy's face clouded and he 
said resentfully, “Well — how did you 
get so much bigger than me?" 

Neatness: The one good thing about- 


Poor old Charlie, the town drunk 
collapsed on the street one day and 
rushed to the local doctor’s 


a few minutes the doctor came 
and announced: “Charlie will be all 
right, but according to my analysis, 
there's every indication that a small 
percentage of blood is getting into- 
his alcohol stream.” 

Small note for insomnia sufferers:- 
Any person may be cured of snoring: 
by good advice, co-operation, kind- 
:ss and by stuffing an old sock in 
s mouth. 

The two fighters did nothing but 
rcle each other, not a punch was. 
thrown and the fans weren’t pleased. 

A bored silence settled on the 
arena. Then a spectator yelled: “Hit 
aim now, ya mug. You got the wind 


The latest advice for calming an 
obstreperous child is to brush its 
hair. It is said to be soothing. 

However, if that doesn't work, 
use the other side of the brush and 
the other end of the child. 

Their cars met head-on. The male 
driver of one and the female driver 
of the other both began to apologise. 

“I'm sorry,” said the woman, “it 
was my fault." 

“Not at all, madam.” the man re- 
sponded, “I was to blame myself.” 

"But I insist the fault was mine. 
I was on your side of the road." 

"That may be true, but, neverthe- 
less I saw you coming a block away, 
and I had ample time to dart down 
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HUNTING THE TAIPAN 

Australia’s killer snake — the 
Taipan. An elusive quarry for 
our best snake men. Read the 
Taipan story in December 

OUTDOORS. 
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ON SALE NOW at all NEWSAGENTS 


® Crocodiles Alono the Amazon 
© Walkabout Fever 
® Novices Luck With Lions 
® Your Own Game Skins 
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... a pair of slacks, smoothly tailored, made to 
fit - maffe carefully v by experts. 

There js>' luxury in every line, because Stamina 
self-supporting trousers are tailored to give that 
trim, well-groomfed appearance that looks so 
expensive but, in Stamina, costs so surprisingly 
little. 'V 

Guaranteed to give years of hard wear, guaranteed 
never to fade or shrink. Stamina pure wool 
worsted sl&cks are better than ever. 


Stombw, 

SELF-SUPPORTING 

TROUSERS 


TAILORED FROM CRUSADER CLOTH 



